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ne of his students calls him “the 

Titanic of the Junos.” That may be a 
small stretch, but there’s no doubt Dr. 
Malcolm Forsyth has once again demon- 
strated he’s one of the finest classical 
composers in the country. 

When asked every reporter’s typically 
banal question in such situations—how 
does it feel to win your third Juno for Best 
Classical Composition? (he received the 
others in 1987 
and 1996)—the 
University of 
Alberta music 
professor re- 
sponds wryly: 
“It feels just 
like the third 
time.” 

Jesting 
aside, however, 
Forsyth says 
while “it’s very 
nice to have 
this type of 
approbation,” 
this award is 
probably the 
finest of the 
three. That’s because Electra Rising, the 
winning concerto for cello with orchestra, 
was written especially for his daughter 
Amanda Forsyth, Julliard-trained princi- 
pal cellist with the Calgary Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and soon to be principal cellist 
with the National Arts Orchestra. 

In fact no one is quicker to set the 
record straight than Amanda, insisting 
the Juno is “Our award—both of our 
names are going on it. We worked on it 
together when he was writing it, and 
through my fax machine I would give 
suggestions. So it’s really a partnership. 
Since I’ve grown up with his music, I 
think I really understand how it should 
sound. He never really had to tell me how 
to play it because I had this instinct.” 

Forsyth describes Electra Rising as 
“very much me”—that is, eclectic, but 
also extremely accessible, and certainly 
not the type of work to end up collecting 
dust behind a bookcase. In fact, you may 
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Juno hat trick for Malcolm Forsyth! 


Music professor picks up his third Canadian music award 


Dr. Malcolm Forsyth 


find yourself listening to it when you 
least expect it. 

“Somebody told me she walked into 
A & B (Sound) the other day, and it hap- 
pened to be playing out loud,” says 
Forsyth proudly. 

Because he was born in South Africa, 
and studied at the University of 
Capetown, there is often a strong African 
influence in his music, he says, in terms of 
both melody and rhythm. The second 
movement of Electra Rising, for example, 
is entitled Mayi Buye Afrika! Zulu for 
“Let Africa, Return,” the cry of the African 


National Congress during their struggle 
against apartheid. 

“The key to Malcolm is that he’s mod- 
ern but never stretches the envelope too 
far,” says Forsyth’s graduate student in 
composing, Graham Kidd. “He tries to be 
as musical as possible, and is always try- 
ing new techniques, but they always seem 
to work.” 

As to future endeavors, Forsyth ad- 
mits he’s been in “a bit of a trough” lately 
but is getting set to embark on a new con- 
certo for accordion and orchestra as soon 
as classes end this term. But before that, 
Forsyth will conduct the University of 
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Alberta Symphony Orchestra, the Madri- 
gal Singers and the Concert Choir at the 
Winspear Centre on Sunday, April 5 at 8 
p.m. in an event called ‘The Music Mak- 
ers,’ to mark the 90th anniversary of the 
University of Alberta. 

After serving the U of A’s music de- 
partment for 30 years, Forsyth is only four 
years shy of retirement. He’d like to con- 
tinue writing and conducting, he says, 
but also plans to begin a new career re- 
flecting more dramatic departures. 

“I’m a bit of a Renaissance man in that 
sense. I want to do carpentry and painting, 
and I want to learn other languages.” = 
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Corrections 


e In the last issue of Folio, Richard 
Green and Wanda Wetterberg were 
incorrectly identified as “Dr.” 

¢ The U of A first began using 
videoconferencing in 1979, within 
the Faculty of Nursing, not 1995 as 
suggested in last issue’s “Distance 
Learning” article. Dr. Shirley Stinson 
initiated the program and she can 
be reached at 6246 for further 
information. 
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_. It makes sense 


Saved in the nick of time! 


Federal and provincial dollars ensure protein researchers stay 


internationally competitive 
By Michael Robb 


ithout a new 800 megahertz nuclear 

magnetic resonance machine, the 
University of Alberta was in danger of 
losing its pre-eminent position in protein 
research. Last week, however, the federal 
and provincial governments announced 
new science and research spending. And 
several million dollars of that spending 
will be used to purchase the important 
new research tool. 

“Without it we would 
have begun to slide,” said 
the leader of the Protein 
Engineering Network of 
Centres of Excellence. “In 
any area of science, you 
can take a group to an 


...New structural biology 
people will be hired and 


the whole research area 


tech tool. Researchers at the University 

of Toronto, watching the success of their 
Edmonton-based peers, stepped up their 
efforts to fund a similar machine at their 
facility. One will soon be installed there. 

What that means, says Hodges, is 
Edmonton and Toronto will remain 
hotbeds of protein research in this coun- 
try—and that’s good news. “We're tak- 
ing another step forward 
in Canada.” 

The money comes 
from several sources: 
$1.552 million, Science 
and Research Fund; $1.3 
million, Western Eco- 
nomic Development; $1.1 


internationally competi- 
tive level, but when new 
technology comes along, 


will once again enter a 


growth phase. 


million, Medical Research 
Council; $700,000, Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for 


you need it to stay on 
par,” Dr. Bob Hodges told 
Folio last week. He 
acknowledged the U of A was in danger 
of losing key high-flying researchers to 
another university. Earlier last week, 
Alberta’s minister of science and technol- 
ogy, Dr. Lorne Taylor, told The Edmonton 
Journal one of Canada’s leading research- 
ers, the U of A’s Dr. Brian Sykes, was 
being courted by an American univer- 
sity. 

Hodges predicted the machine—used 
by scientists to study the three dimen- 
sional structure of proteins and develop 
new drugs—will take researchers to a 
“whole new level of research.” New 
structural biology people will be hired 
and the whole research area will once 
again enter a growth phase. Construction 
will begin this spring on a new building 
near the Heritage Building to house the 
machine. 

The U of A isn’t the only Canadian 
university that will soon have the high- 


Medical Research; 
$500,000, Intellectual In- 
frastructure Partnership 
Program; and $300,000, University of 
Alberta. 

The provincial funding is part of a 
larger package. The provincial govern- 
ment is committing $15 million this year 
to its science and research fund, triple 
what it had in the budget last year. The 
province’s Science and Research Author- 
ity last year released a report calling for 
dramatic spending increases in the prov- 
ince’s knowledge-based industries, to $3 
billion a year by 2020 up from the cur- 
rent $850 million. It’s a recommendation 
that has support. 

An Angus Reid survey conducted 
last fall found more than 80 per cent of 
Albertans who responded wanted the 
province to increase the amount of 
money it spends on science and research. 
Last week, Taylor called on the business 
sector to substantially increase their sci- 
ence and research investments. = 


NASA and university 
have an agreement 


Agreement in the same monetary ballpark as 
other settlements, say university, NASA spokespeople 


By Michael Robb 


three-year collective agreement calling 

for salary increases has been ratified by 
the Non-Academic Staff Association mem- 
bership and the university’s Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

The agreement calls for a salary 
increase of 2.69 per cent retroactive to 
April 1, 1997. That will effectively return 
money deducted from NASA members’ 
paycheques for seven unpaid days. 
Unpaid days will no longer be deducted. 
The agreement also includes a 2.75 per 
cent increase in base pay effective April 1, 
1998, and a 2.25 per cent increase in base 
pay effective April 1, 1999. It’s anticipated 
retroactive pay will be included in NASA 
members’ April paycheques. 

If the U of A and NASA can make 
headway on containing benefits costs, it’s 
possible NASA members will see a poten- 
tial 0.85 per cent increase in base pay effec- 
tive October 1, 1999. 

No agreement is perfect and this one isn’t 
either, says NASA’s negotiating chair, Kevan 
Warner, but in terms of salary, the settlement 
is in the same ballpark as others concluded 


recently in the Edmonton area. Bruce 
Anderson, chair of the university’s negotia- 
tions committee, agrees. It is quite competi- 
tive in the Edmonton market, he says. 

“The two parties have made great strides 
in improving the relationship and the collec- 
tive agreement is the first example of this 
improving relationship,” says Anderson. 

The agreement contains substantial 
changes in several key provisions. For 
example, Warner says there are improve- 
ments in the layoff and recall (now called 
position disruption and employee dis- 
placement). Other areas which came under 
scrutiny and were changed include: ben- 
efits and disability management costs, 
employee types, and dispute resolution. 
And both parties have agreed to introduce 
a new workplace representative system. 

These improvements will provide a 
better framework for relations between the 
two parties, says Warner. Meanwhile, the 
university and NASA are expected to 
begin talking about benefits costs contain- 
ment issues and issues associated with 
general support trust employees. = 
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Why exercise? 


Motivation counts, 
says researcher 


By Michael Robb 


[ts 11:45. Your colleagues in Bio Sciences 
are reaching for their gym bags. They’re 
off to the Van Vliet Centre. But what are 
their parting words? Are they, “I should 
go and do my exercises.” Or, are they, “I 
can’t wait to do my exercises today.” 

No contest, right? The fact is, people 
are prepared to exercise—but not prima- 
rily for inherent or essential reasons, says 
one of the continent’s foremost researchers 
on what motivates people to exercise. 
“People see exercising as an instrumental 
way of getting fit and looking better, so 
they’re extrinsically motivated in the pur- 
est sense,” says University of Rochester 
professor Dr. Richard Ryan. 

But that’s not the way people stay in- 
volved with an exercise or sport, Ryan told 
many of this university’s leading sport 
psychologists and students last week at the 
Alberta Centre for Well Being. 

“If your focus is really on the compe- 
tence and skill building or on the interest 
and enjoyment of the exercise itself, you're 
more likely to sustain exercise over time,” 
he said. Other people focus on body out- 
come: “I'll be better looking, more fit and 
that somehow makes me a better person.” 
But body changes don’t happen instantly; 
they usually take months to happen, he 
says. “So if that’s your motivation for be- 
ing in there, and you're not getting that 
reinforcement very quickly, exercise will 
wane.” 

A study of 370 adults at the University 
of Rochester conducted by Ryan and a 
colleague found people who were moti- 
vated to exercise for fitness, image or com- 
petence reasons didn’t stick with the 
activities as long as those who were moti- 
vated by interest and enjoyment—or 
intrinsic reasons. In another study, Ryan 
found only 35 people of an original 165 
continued attending a fitness centre after 
five months. People who cited social and 
enjoyment reasons for attending were 
more likely to persist. 

North American sport culture doesn’t 
help, Ryan pointed out. “What should be 
fun and games for people often becomes a 
matter of personal achievement, a proving 
ground for themselves. We’re enamoured 
with awards and trophies, who’s in first 
place. When we look at our major sports 
figures, it seems they’re more interested in 
their contracts [extrinsic rewards] than 
loyalty to their teams.” 

“We're getting the message that the 
reason we do sports is extrinsic rather than 
intrinsic. That infiltrates the entire culture 


of sport.” Still, sports for most people re- 
mains an intrinsically motivated activity. 
Take kids, for example, who play soccer all 
year long with great excitement and fun. 
There’s still a belief out there that we need 
to give them awards and trophies or else 
they won't be motivated, Ryan points out. s 


More than just ‘feeling blue’ 


By Michael Robb 


hey call depression the “common cold” 

of mental illness. And the campus ex- 
perts who treat students with depression 
say over the last 10 years there has been an 
increase in the number and severity of 
cases. 

About four per cent of the people who 
walk through the doors of University 
Health Services are suffering from severe 
anxiety or depression, says physician Dr. 
Teresa Stelfox. “Since 1981, I’ve seen a 30 
to 40 per cent increase in the number of 
people I see.” Down the hall, in Student 
Counselling Services, director Dr. Howard 
Saslove, says his numbers have steadily 
climbed throughout the last decade. 

In 1996-97, Priority One Human Re- 
sources Inc., the firm retained by the uni- 
versity to provide employee and family 
assistance programs for staff, saw about 
300 staff members and many of their 
dependents. About 20 per cent—that’s 
about 60 people—reported being on the 
edge or experiencing full-blown depres- 
sion, says Dr. Wes Penner. That’s down 
slightly from the numbers in 1993, when 
layoffs, fear of layoffs and workloads were 
big workplace issues on campus. 

How do you know if you're de- 
pressed? The signs aren’t always obvious. 
Experts typically have to ask a lot of ques- 
tions to confirm diagnoses. There are 
early-warning signs, however. Stress is the 
obvious one. Students will sometimes tell 
Saslove they simply walked out of their 
exams. Others will stop attending classes. 
They have trouble sleeping, maintaining 
their motivation and self-esteem, experi- 
ence feelings of hopelessness, and become 
increasingly withdrawn. Saslove and 
Penner agree it is often a disintegrating 
relationship that forms part of the prob- 
lem. In the worst-case scenarios, people 
will admit they are suicidal. 

Is there more depression around to- 
day? Definitely, yes, says Penner, and 
that's borne out by study after study. The 
increase is due to the fact that we live in 
fast, precarious and cynical times, a time 
when society and the economy are chang- 
ing at an unprecedented pace. That means 
more stress, the precursor to depression, 
says Penner. 

The U of A rates are similar to national 
rates. According to mental health associa- 
tions in the U.S. and Canada, about five 
per cent of the population experiences 
mild symptoms of depression—that's 
about 1.5 million Canadians. At least one 
in six experiences a serious or major de- 
pressive episode in their life. 

Not surprisingly, the incidence of de- 
pression on campus among students in- 
creases around exam time. And, says 
Penner, high rates of absenteeism are asso- 
ciated with depression. 

Who's most at risk? Women suffer 
depression twice as frequently as men, but 
men often hide their depression and don't 
report it. The American Psychological As- 
sociation's task force on women and de- 
pression found 37 per cent of depressed 
women had experienced some physical or 
sexual abuse by age 21. Urban residents 
report more commonly than rural resi- 
dents. And the baby boom generation, 
with its unprecedented rates of divorce 


and relocation, is the most at-risk group in 
North America, say experts. 

Unlike the common cold, however, 
students and staff suffering from depres- 
sion can do something about it. University 
Health Services has seven part-time psy- 
chiatrists on staff. Counselling does work, 
says Saslove. 

In the short term, counsellors and 
physicians help students defer exams and 
assignments that may be simply over- 
whelming students. They may refer them 
to their family physician. In the longer 
term, counsellors help students sort out 
priorities and causes, and talk about their 
underlying belief systems. “In many cases 
we ask about work load,” explains 
Saslove. Some students will be working 
two part-time jobs, carrying a full course 
load, doing sports, volunteering and so- 
cializing. 

However, “If they have the opportu- 
nity to work out their problems, they be- 
come stronger and forge ahead. If they can 
name it, face it and deal with it, their self- 
esteem goes up.” Saslove says the sad part, 
however, is that once people come to see 
him, they’re typically not coming for pre- 
ventative reasons. 

There are many resources people suf- 
fering from depression can draw on. But 
they’re up against some formidable cul- 
tural hurdles. The stigma still exists, says 
Penner. Saslove points out this is a culture 
of individualism. There’s a reluctance to 
come forward and admit mental illness, 


particularly among professors. He sees 
more support staff than professors and 
more women than men. 

As for students, many have high ex- 
pectations of themselves and when they 
don’t meet them, they feel ashamed. Their 
self-esteem is on the line. And despite 
strict confidentiality, students are often 
fearful everyone on campus will know 
they’re suffering from depression. One 21- 
year-old international student last year 


SYMPTOMS OF DEPRESSION 


become so withdrawn, he became de- 
pressed and eventually psychotic. He fi- 
nally sought help at Health Services and 
eventually got back on track. “Human 
beings are social; they need to laugh, to cry 
and to share their feelings,” explains 
Stelfox. 


“We tend to reinforce the work ethic 
more than self care,” says Saslove, who 
believes the focus has to shift from treat- 
ment to prevention and screening.» 


NOTE: You must have at least five out of nine symptoms for at least two weeks with one of the symptoms being 
either number one or two, causing clinically significant distress or impairment in functioning. 


1. Depressed mood most of the day, (e.g. feels sad or 
empty, appears tearful) 

2. Markedly diminished interest in all, or almost all, 
activities most of the day 

3. Significant weight loss or weight gain when not 
dieting, or decrease or increase in appetite 

4 Insomnia or hypersomnia nearly every day 

5 Psychomotor agitation or retardation (observable 
by others, not merely subjective feeling of 
restlessness or being slowed down) 


6 Fatigue or loss of energy 


7 Feelings of worthlessness or excessive or 
inappropriate quilt (which may be delusional, not 
merely self-reproach or guilt about being sick) 
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8 Diminished ability to think or concentrate, or 
indecisiveness 


9 Recurrent thoughts of death {not just fear of 
dying), recurrent suicidal ideation without a 
specific plan, or a suicide attempt or a specific 
plan for committing suicide 


Major depression: 
5 Mild 
6to 8 Moderate 


9 Severe 
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Opening windows in the ivory tower 


Maclean’s editor says magazine has played a huge role in an era of accountabilty 


By Michael Robb 


DS last. That’s where the U of A 
ranked in Maclean's magazine’s alumni 
support category included in its compre- 
hensive rankings of medical / doctoral uni- 
versities. 

But that will likely change, says Ann 
Dowsett Johnston, editor of the influential 
rankings issue. “We are seeing levels of 
philanthropy that we’ve never seen before; 
in five years the U of A will be quite 
thrilled to have it [included].” 

Dowsett Johnston doesn’t expect to 
change the way the magazine calculates 
average entering grades: the U of A ranks 
12" out of 15. Yes, she acknowledges, she’s 
heard the complaints from U of A adminis- 
trators who say the magazine doesn’t ac- 
count for grade inflation in Ontario high 
schools. “There’s a lot of conversation 
about that issue. But there’s one truth 
when it comes to ranking—and Rod Fraser 
when he was at Queen’s was one of the 
most eloquent in terms of persuading 
me—you only measure what you can, you 
only measure what is measurable.” She 
suggests it would be virtually impossible 
to weight and assign a number to students 
from the various provinces. 

On the contentious issue of whether 
the universities’ data are comparable and 
gathered uniformly—another issue that 
stimulates cross-country discussions about 
the legitimacy of the rankings—Dowsett 
Johnston says some universities have 
worked harder at it...and this does not 
make them liars or cheats. “They under- 
stood earlier that it was to their benefit to . 
spend the time. Some found reasonable 
and legitimate ways of answering it [the 
survey instrument the magazine uses to 
gather data] correctly that others had not 
thought of. Others learned from them.” 

One university was thought to have 
pulled out for political reasons, but 
Dowsett Johnston believes it pulled out 


because it didn’t want their 
raw numbers shown to other 
universities. “We are the mes- 
senger. We hear it when peo- 
ple say ‘Those numbers are 
way out of line.’ And we take 
it very seriously.” 

Last fall, for example, one 
university in the top five sub- 
mitted numbers which sent 
up a red flag. “We phoned 
them back and said we’re not 
going to tell you what you’ve 
done wrong, but would you 
please look at this indicator. 
We knew they hadn’t spent 
enough time on it, and we just _ y 
knew that their numbers were 
wrong.” 

Dowsett Johnston is 
clearly pleased with the role 
the magazine has carved out 
for itself in an era of account- 
ability. Perhaps, she says, it 
was slightly ahead of the times 
with the introduction of the 
rankings issue almost a decade 
ago. It stemmed, she says, from the moral 
belief that if publicly-funded universities 
aren’t counting and comparing class sizes, 
why not? They are in the U.S. The univer- 
sity community was very comfortable as 
the Goliath. “We were the David—not to 
slay Goliath—but to challenge and point 
out that it is a culture of accountability.” 

Readers can expect the magazine to 
turn its attention to “output measures.” 
Did the student consumer get what he or 
she needed? In the long term that’s exactly 
what you want to know, says Dowsett 
Johnston. She says undergraduate students 
aren’t having the quality of experience she 
enjoyed at university. Between 1995 and 
1997, full-time faculty declined by six per 
cent, first-year classes taught by tenured 


faculty dropped by three per cent and 
classes in first and second-year were cut 
by six per cent. Those are telling stats, she 
says. 

Dowsett Johnston, a keen observer of 
the cultural shifts taking place on cam- 
puses across the country, says the U of A 
has been way ahead of other universities 
in its effort to raise the public profile of 
post-secondary education. She acknowl- 
edges some people are cynical about the U 
of A’s “...it makes sense” campaign and 
the “Think About It” campaign at UBC. 
“But there’s substance beneath these cam- 
paigns. They’re not just slogans. This uni- 
versity understands what others have 
not—that there needs to be windows into 


U of A holds Hong Kong convocation 


President counters students’ claims of wasted spending 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo and Michael Robb 


he University of Alberta made history in 
its 90th anniversary year with its first 
international convocation ceremony in 
Hong Kong. 
About 120 alumni walked across the 
stage in the Hong Kong Convention and 


Cecilia Lam receives an alumni citation in recognition of 
her volunteer efforts with the Hong Kong convocation. 


Exhibition Centre, March 22, as more 
than 400 of their family members and 
friends looked on from the audience. 

The idea of an international convoca- 
tion was borne out of trying to keep the 
ties among Hong Kong’s 1,100 alumni, the 
U of A’s largest overseas branch. It aimed 
to build rapport with U of A alumni, to 
increase awareness about the university 
and its activities among alumni families 
and friends, and more importantly, to cul- 
tivate interest in the U of A asa place to 
work and study. Cecilia Lam, rehabilita- 
tion medicine ’76, got the ball rolling for 
the idea last year. 

But while the convocation was enthu- 
siastically received, it was the target of 
criticism by out-going Students’ Union 
president, Stephen Curran. He recently 
disputed the merits of the international 
convocation in an opinion piece in Gate- 
way, March 26. In a news release sent 
out to media, Curran says students are 
“furious at the administration for host- 
ing its first off-campus convocation after 
pleading poverty and approving the 
maximum tuition increase.” He goes on 
to say the event, with its estimated 
$80,000 price tag, “was unnecessary and 
is tantamount to a slap in the face for 
students.” 

Senior administrators defended the 
trip, however, at General Faculties Coun- 
cil, March 30. Peter Cahill, president of 
the Graduate Students’ Association, 
asked President Rod Fraser to forgo in- 
ternational trips at a time when students 


are bearing the full brunt of maximum 
tuition increases. But Fraser said he re- 
mains committed to internationalization 
for five primary reasons: recruitment of 
outstanding students; cultivating aca- 
demic exchange agreements with selec- 
tive institutions; alumni development; 
meeting with key benefactors; and estab- 
lishing joint ventures with institutions 
and governments. 

The president said internationalization 
is a two-way street. Every U of A student 
should have, as part of their student expe- 
rience, a significant international experi- 
ence, typically at an overseas institution. 
They will work ina truly international 
world. And, the president pointed out, the 
increase in the number of international 
students by about 140 students over a two- 
year period has resulted in an increase of 
just under $1 million flowing into the uni- 
versity’s core operating budget. 

The president said the U of A’s inter- 
nationalization efforts are also very much 
in sync with the province's goals. “The 
premier has made it part of his strategy to 
facilitate the connection of Albertans in 
selling and doing business in Southeast 
Asia. When I’m out visiting alumni groups 
across Alberta, 1 am met uniformly with 
support for internationalization.” Fraser 
urged GFC members to take a look at the 
current workplace. He said U of A gradu- 
ates in mining, software engineering, oil 
and gas, paper and pulp, agriculture and 
pharmaceuticals—almost to a person— 
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the ivory tower and the ivory tower needs 
to reach out. That’s a huge shift, universi- 
ties understanding that they belong to the 
community.” 

Perhaps no other publication in the 
country looks more often—and more 
closely—through those ivory tower win- 
dows. Dowsett Johnston is proud of the 
magazine’s role in putting post-secondary 
education on the journalistic agenda. 
Forty-two pages every year in the rankings 
issue, publication of The Maclean's Guide to 
Canadian Universities, and regular educa- 
tion coverage all reflect the high priority 
the issues are given, she says. In addition, 
they reflect how important they are to 
Canadians. = 


are involved to some extent with inter- 
nationalization. 

Dean of the Faculty of Science, Dr. 
Richard Peter, attended the convocation 
and said the pride and enthusiasm he 
found among alumni was overwhelm- 
ing. “Their sons and daughters are des- 
tined for the U of A...They know the U 
of A is a top quality place and it served 
them well. The experiences here 
changed their lives.” The dean spoke to 
a U of A alumnus who graduated two 
years ago and flew to Hong Kong from 
Ottawa to attend the ceremony with his 
family. A teen-aged brother and family 
friend both piped up “U of A” when 
asked where they were heading for 
university in a few years, says Peter. 

With Hong Kong now the gateway 
to all of China, Peter said strong ties 
with alumni will help the U of A “stay 
on the map of recruiting students from 
both Hong Kong and the mainland. 
This is a very competitive market. Just 
a week after our ceremony, the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales had their in- 
ternational convocation. They’ve been 
doing it for years.” 

Officiating at the convocation were 
University of Alberta Chancellor Louis 
D. Hyndman, Board of Governors Act- 
ing Chair Lloyd Malin, President and 
Vice-Chancellor Rod Fraser, and Act- 
ing Vice-President Research and Exter- 
nal Affairs Roger Smith. In addition to 
Peter, Dean Patricia Clements, Faculty 
of Arts and Dean Michael Percy, 
Faculty of Business were also in 
Hong Kong. «= 
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Globalization and the university community 


By Norman Riddell, associate vice-president international 


Ibertans live in a world in which inter- 
national boundaries are increasingly 
irrelevant. Long part of an ecological “free- 

trade” zone, they are now being brought 
into closer interaction with people and 
events beyond their frontiers by techno- 
logical change, markets and government 
policy whose ultimate objective is the crea- 
tion of a single global economy. 

“ Successful participation in this increas- 
ingly interdependent world requires 
knowledge and skills that did not previ- 
ously exist. President Fraser wants to 
make sure the University of Alberta is up 
to the task of providing that knowledge 
and those skills. “I have one big question,” 
says the president. “Thirty years from 
now, will today’s graduates say that the 
University of Alberta prepared them to be 
successful in life?” 

Knowing what knowledge will be nec- 
essary for success in the twenty-first cen- 
tury is not easy, but if current trends 
which bring people together from around 
the world can be taken as a guide, today’s 
graduates will need to know a great deal 
more about the external world than their 
predecessors. The university must develop 
and communicate knowledge about the 
world beyond our borders if the education 
it provides is to remain relevant. 

Internationalization is not an entirely 
new process designed to promote and 
integrate an international dimension into 


the university’s traditional mission of cre- 
ating and disseminating knowledge. It 
affects most, if not all, of the university’s 
operations. What we teach, how we teach, 
to whom we teach and with whom we 
choose to work are all affected. What is 
new is the need to respond quickly. 

International activities are the means 
the university uses to internationalize 
itself. President Fraser has identified five: 
the recruitment of outstanding interna- 
tional students, the development of stra- 
tegic alliances with first class foreign uni- 
versities in support of research and fac- 
ulty and student exchanges, building 
alumni organizations abroad, developing 
relations with potential foreign benefac- 
tors and creating a capacity to identify 
and manage joint ventures and interna- 
tional projects. 

The president's recent trip to Southeast 
Asia resulted in progress on all five fronts. 
Students were recruited; partnerships iden- 
tified; alumni mobilized; pledges made; 
and new joint ventures planned. More spe- 
cifically, the Hong Kong Bureau of Educa- 
tion added Edmonton to the very limited 
list of North American cities in which it 
intends to recruit 750 teachers of English as 
a second language. These jobs, which pay 
between US $35-68,000, must represent one 
of the better opportunities currently avail- 
able to U of A education graduates. Prior to 
the Hong Kong convocation, the bureau 
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Saving for a ‘rainy day 
Alberta should set up a fund to guard against fluctuations in oil revenues 


By Dr. Edward Chambers, director, Centre for International Business Studies 


was unaware of U of A’s ability to produce 
first-class ESL teachers. 

Meetings held during and around the 
Hong Kong convocation also yielded four 
to five million dollars in additional 
pledges as well as new work-study oppor- 
tunities for our students. Meetings in 
Bangkok and Singapore reinforced efforts 
to build alumni support in those cities and 
will result in new opportunities for stu- 
dent and faculty exchanges with three of 
those countries’ leading universities. Plans 
were also discussed to involve the U of A 
in the development of a new university in 
Thailand, a project which will provide not 
only stimulating jobs for our faculty and 
students, but also funds which can be recy- 
cled into other international activities such 
as support for Alberta students to partici- 
pate in international exchanges. 

The opportunities which were uncov- 
ered during the president's recent trip to 
Asia are only a small part of a growing 
inventory. What is required now is for the 
university community—faculty, students 
and administrators—to take up the chal- 
lenge of realizing these activities and using 
them to transform its traditional mission of 
developing and disseminating knowledge. 

The community needs to set itself a 
common goal of incorporating an interna- 
tional dimension into its teaching and re- 
search. It needs to agree on a process for 
identifying, undertaking, evaluating and 


prioritizing international activities in sup- 
port of that goal. It needs to provide itself 
with the required expertise and determine 
what financial resources it is prepared to 
commit to the exercise. And finally, be- 
cause resources are limited and not every- 
thing can be done at once, the community 
needs to focus ona limited number of geo- 
graphic areas, sectors of activity and types 
of activity. 

Certain steps have already been taken. 
Those parts of the central administration 
concerned with the university’s interna- 
tional activities have been reorganized in a 
new University of Alberta International. 
Draft proposals to assist the community in 
setting a common goal and in mobilizing 
the necessary resources have been pre- 
pared and are currently being discussed in 
small groups of faculty, students and ad- 
ministrators. 

The university has a choice to make. It 
can attempt to ignore the world and con- 
demn itself to a slow decline into irrel- 
evance. Or, it can promote and use interna- 
tional activity to transform its research and 
teaching in such a way that its students 
will be able to answer the president’s ques- 
tion “Did we prepare you well?” in the 
affirmative. One thing is clear: the choice 
belongs to and must be made by the uni- 
versity community as a whole. No one, 
however far-seeing, can realize this task 
alone.a 


Iberta has a large stake in energy prices. 

Among the biggest stakeholders is the 
government itself which derives—depend- 
ing on the level of oil and gas prices—from 
20 to 30 per cent of its revenues from this 
source. But that oil and gas revenue is un- 
stable. In the 1998-99 budget, for example, 
the provincial treasurer esti- 
mates oil and gas revenues 


health care and social services are 70 per 
cent of budgetary expenditures. Education 
and health care spending are closely 
linked to population. Downsizing to re- 
duce deficits has, as we all know, reduced 
per capita spending for these purposes. 
After the cutting and restructuring in pro- 
vincial expenditures of recent 
years, participants in the 


will be $1.1 billion lower than Energy prices still Growth Summit of September 
in 1997-98. Revenues from oil 1997 stated quite clearly they 
and gas in 1997-98 were $1 depend very much on want reinvestment in these 


billion above the 1997-98 
budget estimates and a major 
contributor to the provincial 
surplus in the fiscal year now 
ending. The fact is larger 
swings in energy prices can 
directly bring about anywhere 
from a5 to 10 per cent change 
in provincial revenues. En- 
ergy prices still depend very 
much on the exercise of power by major 
OPEC producers to control the available 
supply of crude oil. Hence, Alberta’s 
budget position is to some degree be- 
holden to OPEC’s ability to manage energy 
prices. 

A tax structure whose revenue flow 
significantly reflects movements in energy 
prices creates problems, as we well know 
from Alberta’s budget record of the past 
generation. The difficulties become even 
greater when a fickle revenue structure is 
coupled with legislation requiring sur- 
pluses to go to debt reduction and making 
deficits illegal. Simply adapting govern- 
ment expenditures to shortfalls in a fickle 
tax structure is dysfunctional. Expendi- 
tures on education, advanced education, 


the exercise of power by 
major OPEC producers 
to control the available 


supply of crude oil. 


areas. Social service expendi- 
tures address the problems of 
the least privileged, and 
surely in a developed and 
civil society we do not want 
to make them the target of 
any further reductions in 
spending. Much of the other 
30 per cent of provincial ex- 
penditures goes to maintain- 
ing the socio-economic infrastructure es- 
sential to a well-functioning society. 

So if there is a problem—and if we 
agree it best that our society should not be 
beholden to the vagaries of energy prices 
and to OPEC—what do we do? One alter- 
native has passed us by. That would have 
been to inflation proof the Heritage Trust 
Fund from its inception and to have con- 
tinued to apply a significant fraction of 
resource revenues to building up the 
Fund. The flows off a Fund that would 
now be $30 billion would address the 
problem. But perhaps that was the path of 
the angels. What else might we do? One 
option, the longer term option, is to alter 
the tax structure to make revenue flows 
more stable by doing what virtually every 


other state and provincial jurisdiction in 
North America does—adopt a sales tax. 
But in Alberta this is not politically feasible 
for reasons that run the gamut from ra- 
tional to ‘macho’. Hence, we have to look 
for second best solutions. The Alberta 
Government has adopted one of the obvi- 
ous medium-term solutions by incorporat- 
ing into the expenditure side of the budget 
a ‘Revenue Cushion’ budgeted for 1998-99 
at $420 million, an insurance against natu- 
ral resource revenue shortfalls. The prob- 
lem is the cushion is not sufficient to pro- 
tect against large and sustained—but not 
improbable—declines in energy prices. A 


‘Revenue Cushion’, really an ‘Expenditure 
Insurance Fund’, needs to provide more 
insurance, say for coverage at 10 per cent 
of provincial budgeted expenditures. That 
is a level to set Albertans free from con- 
stant concern about the impact of, and 
budgetary response to, conditions in the 
energy market. How to go about it? It 
seems quite prudent the first charge 
against the estimated surplus of $2.3 bil- 
lion in 1997-98 should be the establishment 
of a permanent revolving ‘Expenditure 
Insurance Fund’. The conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which the Fund is trig- 
gered should be specified in legislation. = 


“Whatsoever things are true” — 


true or false? 


Our university crest bears the motto 
QUAECUMQUE VERA. We are meant to 
teach, learn and discover. Teaching and 
learning are not about competing or win- 
ning or being great. Discovery can defy 
common sense. None of these things is 
easily measured, least of all in terms of 
external funding. By emphasizing slogans, 
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we are in danger of losing sight of our true 
goals. Recent acceptance of fee increases 
compounds the risk by making, the univer- 
sity inaccessible to capable, but poor, stu- 
dents. Do we live up to our motto? 

John Shaw 

Professor, 

Earth and Atmospheric Sciences 


Forestry programs look lush with 
Weyerhaeuser’s million dollar donation 


Stories by Folio Staff 


U of A forestry programs have new sup- 
port for their research activities. The 
Weyerhaeuser Company Foundation and 
Weyerhaeuser Canada have combined to 
donate more than $1 million to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 
The Weyerhaeuser Company Founda- 
tion has donated $450,000 to establish a 
professorship in 
Enhanced Forest 
Management in 


Enhanced forest the Faculty of 
~~ Agriculture, 
management teaches Forestry, and 

d h Home Econom- 
students how to grow ie: Bahanced 


forest manage- 
ment teaches 
students how to 
grow more 


more wood sustainably 


from the same land base 


while maintaining the wood 


sustainably from 


biodiversity of the the same land 
base while main- 
forest. taining the 


biodiversity of 

the forest. This 
donation, coupled with a $500,000 commit- 
ment last year from Weldwood of Canada, 
will launch the Institute of Enhanced For- 
est Management and Research at the U of 
A, says Dr. Jim Beck, chair of the Depart- 
ment of Renewable Resources. 

In addition, Weyerhaeuser Canada has 
extended its commitment to the Network 
of Centres of Excellence in Sustainable 
Forest Management by providing $600,000 
towards research initiatives. The centre is 
studying ways to manage boreal forests 
sustainably. 

The combined gift to the University of 
Alberta is $1.05 million. 

George Weyerhaeuser Jr., president 
and CEO of Weyerhaeuser Canada, made 
the announcement when he was guest 
lecturer at the university’s forest industry 
lecture series (see story p. 7). 

“We are very excited to expand our 
involvement with the U of A in its role as a 
key forestry research centre,” said 
Weyerhaeuser. “This research has pro- 
vided and will continue to provide excel- 


Bombardier invests in U of A’s bilingua 


lent information on the forest resource and 
is invaluable not only to the people of Al- 
berta but also to our operations in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan.” 

“It would be impossible for us to offer 
the world class research and technical for- 
estry training that we do without support 


First donation to a school outside the province of Quebec 


from Weyerhaeuser Canada and others in 
the industry. It goes without saying that 
we are delighted with this partnership,” 
says Dr. Paul Woodard, forestry professor 
and associate dean of research in the Fac- 
ulty of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home 
Economics. a 


Ce unique bilingual B. Comm. pro- 
gram closed its first business deal yes- 
terday with a $500,000 gift from Bombar- 
dier Inc. The donation will establish the 
bilingual Bombardier Professorship in 
Entrepreneurship and comes from the 
J. Armand Bombardier Foundation. 

The Professorship is part of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta’s new bilingual bachelor of 


commerce degree program, a joint initia- 
tive between the Faculty of Business and 
Faculté Saint-Jean. 

André Bombardier, Bombardier’s vice- 
chair of the board, traveled to Edmonton 
to make the announcement. “In supporting 
this project, the Foundation took into ac- 
count the cooperation between the two 
Faculties, the unique nature of the Faculty 
of Business’ program in entrepreneurship 
and the creation of North America’s first 

bilingual bachelor of commerce de- 
gree.” He added “At the same time, 
this gift recognizes the important 
contribution that Faculté Saint- 
Jean makes to French-speaking 
communities in Western 

Canada.” 

The Bombardier Professor 
will be a bilingual expert rec- 
ognized internationally fora 

strong, well-established record 

in research and teaching related 
to entrepreneurship. While the 
Bombardier Professor will work 
out of the Faculty of Business, it is a 
joint appointment with Faculté and 
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| commerce program 


the holder is expected to play an active 
role in both Faculties. 

Business dean, Michael Percy, believes 
the gift will strengthen existing programs 
in his faculty. “We have a strong tradition 
of teaching and research in the Faculty and 
have recognized expertise in the area of 
entrepreneurship. We are also delighted to 
add the bilingual bachelor of commerce 
program to our list of language majors.” 
The business program already includes _ 
Chinese, Japanese, German and Spanish 
language majors. 

Claudette 
Tardif, dean of 
Faculté Saint-Jean, 
agrees with the 
importance of the 
new program. 
“As the only 
French faculty 
west of Winnipeg, 
Faculté Saint-Jean 
takes a leadership 
role in promoting 
French language 
and culture in 
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Western Canada and beyond. Our alliance 
with the Faculty of Business enables us to 
create a unique program that both pro- 
motes French language learning and pre- 
pares students for the realities of the busi- 
ness world.” 

The J. Armand Bombardier Foundation 
is a private foundation that has supported 
numerous other educational initiatives, 
including chairs and professorships at four 
other universities in Quebec. Their 
$500,000 gift will be made over the next 
five years with the possibility of renewal.a 


When commercialization makes sense 


By Connie Bryson 


pur: craziness. That was cancer 
researcher Dr. Linda Pilarski’s first 
thought about the idea of commercializing 
a test developed by her research team. 
After all, she and her colleagues are scien- 
tists, what do they know about business? 
And anyway, when would they find the 
time—and the money—to do this? But 
then she started to think about it... 

Commercializing the test would make 
it widely available to people with multiple 
myeloma, a fatal cancer of the bone mar- 
row. Having a simple way to accurately 
monitor this disease would be a real ben- 
efit to patients. 


tiple myeloma. Up until that time, most of 
the attention in myeloma research had 
focussed on the malignant plasma cells in 
the bone marrow. However about 10 years 
ago, the two researchers noted the pres- 
ence of many highly abnormal B cells in 
the blood of people with myeloma. They 
thought these might be related to the can- 
cer. 

“We speculated that these abnormal B 
cells eventually migrated to the bone mar- 
row and gave rise to myeloma plasma 
cells,” explains Pilarski. “This was a con- 
troversial conclusion because at the time 
there was no direct evidence linking the B 


Commer- cells to the malig- 
cializing the a nancy.” 
test would —_ “However we 
also advance ALBERTA HERITAGE were able to show 
the science FOUNDATION FOR that these B cells 
behind her MEDICAL RESEARCH have the identical 


research. For 

about 10 years 

now, Pilarski and her colleagues have been 
saying certain cells are critical to the devel- 
opment and spread of myeloma. However 
the scientific community has been slow to 
accept this view. Having a widely used 
test that precisely measures these cells 
would bolster Pilarski’s case. 


THE SECRET LIFE OF B CELLS 

Maybe it wasn’t so crazy after all... 

In 1980, while an immunology profes- 
sor at the University of Alberta, Pilarski 
happened to read a grant proposal from 
Dr. Andrew Belch, an oncologist at the 
Cross Cancer Institute. It talked about a 
tumor-specific marker for multiple my- 
eloma. There are about one million people 
with myeloma in the world. 

“It was obvious we needed to get the 
test out of the research lab and into general 
use. The only way to do this was to com- 
mercialize the technology.” 

Pilarski, a basic researcher, and Belch, 
a clinician, began a collaboration that has 
resulted in a fresh look at the cells in mul- 


molecular genetic 
rearrangement as 
the plasma cells of the same patient. And 
our current data suggest that these abnor- 
mal B cells are in fact malignant.” 


BEYOND DISCOVERY 

The discovery opened a door to a new 
way of monitoring myeloma. Although 
myeloma has no known cure, there are 
treatments that help patients live better 
and longer. Monitoring the disease is 
therefore an important aspect of treatment. 
The current method is a biopsy which 
measures plasma cells in the bone. marrow. 

The test developed by Pilarski’s re- 
search team is a blood test that directly 
measures the malignant B cells. Much of 
the lab work necessary to develop the test 
was done by graduate student Agnieszka 
Szczpek, who has an Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research 
(AHFMR) fellowship. 

“Our test could be done whenever it’s 
needed,” says Pilarski. “All that’s required 
is a blood sample. The patient wouldn’t 


Please, make those 
environmentalists go away 


Wishful thinking, Weyerhaeuser president says 


By Michael Robb 


ag people in the forest industry hold 
out the faint and misguided hope that 
public anxiety about commercial forestry 
is temporary. They want the “magic bul- 
let” to make environmental protests, pub- 
lic scrutiny and government regulation go 
away. They just want to manage the for- 
ests and get on with business. 

Forget it, says the president of 
Weyerhaeuser Canada. “All the signs 
point to continued controversy.” And 
warned George Weyerhaeuser, urban vot- 
ers—those he says know the least about 
what's going on in the forests—are going 
to have the most influence and say about 
how foresters conduct their business. 

Delivering the university’s forest in- 
dustry lecture series last week to a packed 
hall, Weyerhaeuser appealed for a broader 
debate on the issues. “Public debate is not 
only about past practices, preservation or 
‘green’ science versus ‘our’ science. It’s 
also about man’s role in nature, and the 
cultural values, icons, experiences, and 
symbols that influence how we think 
about nature, whether consciously or un- 
consciously.” 

Challenged by one questioner to justify 
his own cultural values, Weyerhaeuser 
said his biases lead him to find ways to 
justify the continued existence of commer- 
cial forestry. 


“As stewards of the forest, we cannot 
make the best resource management 
choices we are capable of when we act 
without awareness of our own assump- 
tions, beliefs and cultural values.” The 
fifth generation forester said an “adaptive 
forest management” can “liberate us from 
some of those assumptions.” 

This new way of forestry, he said, is 
based on the need to adapt or continu- 
ously improve forestry based on better 
science, the lessons of experience and 
constantly evolving public expectations. 
He acknowledged there are gaps in exist- 
ing management processes: implementing 
an ecologically based approach that con- 
siders the integrity and diversity of the 
forest; the impact on other users; the dis- 
tribution of economic or non-economic 
benefits; the ability to define and measure 
indicators of the long-term health of the 
forest ecosystem; and an early warning 
system for evidence of environmental 
change. 

“We are just beginning the process of 
translating ecologically based management 
concepts into operating practices on the 
ground,” he said. 

That’s probably why environmental 
protesters, and public pressure, won't be 
going away any time soon.# 


SA 


Dr. Linda Pilarski and Agnieszka Szczpek in the lab. 


have to come to a cancer centre. A local lab 
could prepare the sample, then send it to a 
central lab for analysis.” 

Pilarski says it’s an important test for 
myeloma patients because of its accuracy. 
“While plasma cells are killed by chemo- 
therapy, the abnormal B cells persist in the 
blood. That’s why it’s crucial to monitor B 
cells. At the same time it occurred to me 
that having a commercial test would help 
convince the scientific community of the 
importance of abnormal B cells. It was 
obvious we needed to get the test out of 
the research lab and into general use. The 
only way to do this was to commercialize 
the technology.” 


THE NEXT STEPS 

One of the first steps on the road to 
commercializing the myeloma test was 
obtaining a patent. While the U of A’s In- 
dustry Liaison Office (ILO) and the Al- 
berta Cancer Board (ACB) covered the cost 
of patenting, the task of drafting the patent 
fell to the scientists. And they needed help. 

As luck would have it, one of Pilarski’s 
former postdoctoral fellows, Dr. Jenny 
Shaw, was back in Edmonton looking for a 
job, after having completed training as a 


patent lawyer. Shaw ended up writing the 
patent. 

With the patent applications in place, 
Pilarski and her team are working to en- 
hance the marketability of the test. A 
$75,000 Phase 2 grant from AHFMR’s 
Technology Commercialization Program, 
with contributions from both the ILO and 
ACB, is funding this stage of development. 
The focus is on getting the information 
formalized and published, so that a con- 
vincing case can be made to companies 
interested in marketing the test as a com- 
mercial “kit”. 

“So far three companies have ex- 
pressed interest. I’m hoping that an Al- 
berta business might see this as a side 
line,” says Pilarski. 

“Doing something to help patients is 
attractive. Although I’m not a physician, | 
do get calls from patients who have heard 
about my research. Every so often | hear 
kids in the background and I realize that 
I’m talking to a young mother who has 
this fatal disease. There should be some- 
thing we can do. We're taking a step in the 
right direction.” 

Reprinted with permission from AHFMR’s 
‘TC News.’ 


Mountain-loving chemist honored 


PhD graduate killed in climbing accident last summer 


By Geoff McMaster 


Di, William Rattray was a passionate 
climber, running off to the nearest 
mountain whenever he wasn’t in the dairy 
lab teasing out whey protein properties. In 
fact, mountaineering played such a large 
part in his life he acknowledged the 
“forces of plate tectonics” in his disserta- 
tion, insisting “my activities in non-hori- 
zontal situations helped preserve my san- 
ity, enabling me to write this thesis.” 

When the 29-year-old Irish national 
decided to ascend Mont Blanc in France last 
August, however, only months after finish- 
ing his doctorate at the University of 
Alberta, something went very wrong. 
According to Irish newspaper reports, he 
told his family by phone he would not at- 
tempt the ascent that day because of poor 
weather. But for some reason, he and his 
French companion changed their minds 
and went on to scale the 4,700-metre peak 
anyway. On the descent, roped together, 
they fell 360 metres and Rattray was killed 
instantly. 

While mountaineering may have been 
Rattray’s first love, dairy chemistry was 
certainly a close second, according to col- 
leagues. During Rattray’s four years here, 
he managed to co-author ten scientific 
papers, and was appointed to a research 
position at Teagase, Moorepark in Ireland 
immediately after graduating. 

On April 3, colleagues, friends and 
family will unveil a memorial plaque in 
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his honor at the Dairy and Non-Dairy 
Nutraceuticals and Functional Foods Semi- 
nar, hosted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Food and Nutritional Science. 

One of Rattray’s lab companions re- 
members him as a quiet, hard-working 
researcher. 

“He was a very nice guy,” says Dr. 
Jean Bourgois. “Actually he was assisting 
some of my labs for many years and the 
students really liked him. He liked to com- 
municate with them and explain things, a 
very good grad student. Quite often he 
was in the lab late at night and then early 
in the morning before me.” Rattray’s own 
research focused mainly on the standardi- 
zation of proteins in milk. 

Rattray also served as teaching assistant 
for Dr. Lech Ozimek, who describes him as 
“a very quiet and dedicated researcher, and 
a very knowledgeable teacher.” 

Yet according to both Bourgois and 
Ozimek, Rattray was nowhere to be seen 
during his down time. 

“I remember one Christmas he went all 
the way hitchhiking to Alaska, and almost 
every weekend he was in the mountains,” 
says Bourgois. 

Most of his social life also tended to 
centre around mountaineering clubs, yet 
Ozimek points out that Rattray was also 
very capable of going solo. “It was unu- 
sual, in the sense that he could go on his 
own, without a big group,” says Ozimek.= 


Roth and Ramberg 


Digital Pioneers 


Making History 


By Fran Ross 


Ke a slim package, but when it is finished 

it will hold the history of a country: 130 
years worth of politics, regional develop- 
ment, culture and activism in 6,000 pages 
of text, more than 3,000 images, and al- 
most an hour of video and audio clips. Not 
bad for something you can slip in your 

‘ back pocket. 

The CD-Rom textbook called “Canada: 
Confederation to Present” is the creation 
of University of Alberta historians Dr. Bob 
Hesketh and Chris Hackett. It was one of 
more than 30 projects and educational 
technologies featured in Leaders in Learn- 
ing, an open house hosted last week by the 
University’s Academic Technologies for 
Learning (ATL). 

According to Hackett, it was high time 
for the CD-Rom textbook. “The study of 
history has become much more complex 
over the past few decades with the inclu- 
sion of new subject areas and the desire to 
look at events from multiple perspectives,” 
he explains. “History texts have become 
massive 400-page monstrosities that are 
almost impossible to navigate.” 

As teachers and histori- 
ans fascinated with the 
potential of the computer, 
Hackett and Hesketh aimed 
to develop a complex inter- 
active textbook at the intro- 
ductory post-secondary 
level that would be simpler 
for students to access than 
printed texts. They wanted 
to capture the unique per- 
spectives of specialized 


“It’s not about software 
development; it’s about 
managing information 
technology — 


something historians 


to develop a model for distance-deliver- 
ing Canadian Studies courses world- 
wide. Thirteen students from across 
Alberta registered and dialed into 
the Web site to read lectures, 
papers and case studies and to 
participate in the conferences 
set up for each module. 

“The conferences were 
the heart of the course,” 
says Haskett. “As students 
responded to the questions 
that were posted, we were 
pleased to find that stu- 
dents would keep up a 
complex discussion with 
very little prompting from 
us. The quality of the par- 
ticipation was as rich or 
even richer than anything that 
happens in the classroom.” 

Fellow historian Dr. Ann 
McDougall would have to agree. 
McDougall, a 15-year veteran of the class- 
room, made her first foray into web-deliv- 
ery this winter with a new course on the 
history of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The 400-level course is 
a mixed model, employing 
face-to-face delivery supple- 
mented by computer 
conferencing, which ac- 
counts for one-quarter of the 
class time and 40 per cent of 
the grade. 

“I’ve always been enthu- 
siastic about the use of tuto- 
rials, but I often don’t have 


fields of study, while still have always done.” the resources to make it hap- 
highlighting the common pen,” says McDougall, who 
experiences in Canada’s Chris Hackett turned to ATL for help in 
past. developing an electronic 


Led by a blue-ribbon editorial board of 
Canadian historians, the CD-Rom gathers 
together 200 original articles on various 
topics, organized into five narrative group- 
ings: Politics / Economy, Society / Culture, 
Regional Dynamics, Women’s History and 
Native History. A sixth narrative, called 
Synthesis, provides context and interpreta- 
tion. The CD-Rom is enhanced by interac- 
tive maps and graphs, a dedicated Web 
site, and a search engine. The project has 
attracted interest from historians, high 
school history teachers, curriculum devel- 
opers, and instructional designers. 

For Hackett and Hesketh, who are 
team teaching a course called Computer 
Applications in History, the progression to 
digital was natural. “This is the brave new 
world of academia,” says Hackett. “It’s not 
about software development; it’s about 
managing information technology—some- 
thing historians have always done.” 

Hackett and Hesketh were among the 
first on campus to develop a course deliv- 
ered entirely on the Internet. Offered in 
spring 1996, the course was part of an 
ATL-sponsored project called Canadian 
Studies in Distance Education, which aims 


alternative. Working with ATL support, a 
teaching assistant and funding from the 
Faculty of Arts, she has developed a Web 
site with a computer conferencing feature 
and resource links. She uses the Web site 
in the classroom to display interactive 
maps and to reference readings from the 
text. 

McDougall has divided her course into 
five modules, each with two themes. One 
class each week is held in the computer 
lab, where students can read and post dis- 
cussions to the conference. One-third of 
the class of 25 has chosen to do this por- 
tion of the class work from a home mo- 
dem. 

With 100 postings per module, 
McDougall is pleased to find the electronic 
approach has distinct advantages. “I like 
to see students reading, formulating argu- 
ments and then interacting with each 
other,” she explains. “Many students don’t 
think well on their feet, but this process 
gives them time to reflect. They have to 
engage the readings and develop their 
persuasive skills.” 

McDougall will admit her journey into 
the digital world has been less than 


Bob Hesketh and Chris Hackett recently received a $400,000 grant from the federal Department of Canadian 
Heritage to complete a French and English version of the CD-Rom history project, to be published by Prentice-Hall 


Canada this year. 


smooth, punctuated 
by server problems, 
software issues, 
modem glitches and 
the like. Some of 
her students also 
had initial difficulty 
adjusting to the 
new approach. But 
McDougall is very 
encouraged by the 
results and plans to 
develop several 
more courses with a 
mixed-delivery 
approach. 

Athough she is 
a digital pioneer on 
campus, McDougall pegs her computer 
skills at an average level. “A year ago I 
was asking what a Web site was,” she says 
with a laugh. “I approached this looking 
for ways that technology could help me 
teach the way I wanted to teach. And I'll 
continue to explore what elements can 
help me be the kind of teacher I want to be 
in the classroom.” = 


Che Middle Quast 
in the Making, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CTTOMAN EMPIRE 


S199) Comacriiom tor Maite Esstern and African Studies (CMEAS} 


The Maddie East as ve knov it today emerged from the 
disintegration and dismantlement of the Ottoman Empires. 


The story of Ottoman history involves not only the 
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Tools 


Don’t know where to start? Computer and 
Network Services and Academic Technologies for 
Learning can help. They've selected a semi- 
automated WWW development and delivery 
system to assist faculty in delivering courses on 
the WWW—either for distance education or for 
classroom support. It's called WebCT andit's free 
for all university departments and faculties. 


WebCT provides three major services: 


* An interface to design the course presentation 
(color schemes, page layout, etc) 


* Aset of educational tools to facilitate learning, 
communication and collaboration 


* Aset of administrative tools to assist the 
instructor to manage and continually improve 
the course 


Introductory courses and demonstrations of 
WebCT will be conducted by ATL during April and 
May. Faculty interested in learning more or 
getting accounts for themselves and their 

_ students can contact Ken.Crossman@Ualberta.ca. 


The University of Alberta’s workforce: 


Comparison of designated groups in the U of A’s workforce 
Full-time and part-time continuing academic and non-academic staff , operating 


2500 100 


100% 4240 100% 3904 100% 3575 100% 3463 


2,128 2,112 


2000 


1500 


1000 


Number of U of A Employees 
Percentage Employed at U of A 


12.2% 516 | 12.1% 474 


500 11.3% 405} 11.0% 380 


3.5% 147 | 3.2% 125 | 9.7% 97 | 2.6% 90 
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Employment equity statistics collected by the Office The representation of Aboriginals in the 

of Human Rights reveal that the overall proportion _ University's workforce remains very small. Both 

of men and women employees has not changed the percentage and number of employees with 
significantly since 1991. Some gains have been made _ disabilities has decreased from 3.5% (or 147 

in the number of women professors. The largest employees) in 1991 to 2.6% (or 90 employees) in 
single occupational group of women employees 1997. The University is in the process of developing 
continues to be clerical workers. As of December 31, special measures to attract and retain more 

1997, clerical workers numbered 744 or 43% of all Aboriginals and persons with disabilities. 

~ women employed in continuing positions. 


Percentage of full-time continuing university teachers by rank 
University of Alberta - 1997/98 Canada — 1996/97 


Men 39.7% 
7866 


Men 46.9% 
626 


Women 5.3% 
1051 


Women 8.4% 


sees pe) Women 7.5% 


Women 6.8% 1488 


91 
Men 9.6% Men 27.2% 
1911 5395 
Women 
10.6% 
2108 


Men 9.2% Men 18.7% 
123 /Women 249 


10.0% 
134 


eS Full Professors ee] Associate Professors Pe] Assistant Professors 


Source: Human Resources Information System, University of Alberta. Source: Statistics Canada, Postsecondary Education Section. 
Unpublished data. 
Note: Data for Universities in Quebec and medical faculties are 
not yet available and are not included here. Data includes 
professors who are full-tenured and leading to tenure. 


These statistics are useful in equity planning andimple- _ For additional information, contact: 

mentation at the unit level. The Employment Equity Cathy Anne Pachnowski, Employment Equity Advisor 
Advisor can provide statistical breakdowns by faculty or Office of Human Rights, 252 Athabasca Hall 
administrative department and occupational group. cathy.anne.pachnowski@ualberta.ca 
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Employment Equity Update 


These figures include full-time 
and part-time continuing 
academic and non-academic staff 
paid from the operating budget. 
They are based on responses to 
the voluntary Office of Human 
Rights Employment Equity 
Census. 


Response rates: 
1991 — 83.0% (4240/5106) 
1993 — 82.3% (3904/4745) 
1995 — 86.8% (3575/4114) 
1997 — 88.6% (3463 / 3907) 


The overall percentage of 
members of visible minorities 
has decreased from 12.2% (or 516 
employees) to 11.0% (or 380 
employees), with the largest 
single group being professors 
(130). The next largest group is 
clerical workers (85). 


and sex 


The number and percentage of 
women professors at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta has increased since 
1991. This is due in part to 

faculty renewal. In 1991/92, 18.3% 
(or 289 of 1580) professors were 
women. Currently 25.2% (337 out 
of 1335) are women. 


The University of Alberta is 
slightly above the national average 
in the representation of women 
professors. At the national level, 
23.4% of professors are women. 
Faculty by faculty breakdowns 
offer the more complete picture. 
Women remain absent or signifi- 
cantly under-represented in a 
number of areas, both at the 
University of Alberta and 
nationally. 


Phone: (403) 492-3020 

Fax: (403) 492-2990 

Visit our web site at 

http: // www.ualberta.ca /~hurights 


Bridging the gap: MBA students 
form partnership with inner city agency 


Putting something back into the community part of learning the ethic of business 


By Geoff McMaster 


[is no secret Edmonton’s inner city can be 
a tough place to live. Many in the com- 
munity don’t have the money to get by, or 
find themselves shut out of mainstream 
culture for a variety of reasons. 

When things get particularly dire, the 
Boyle Street Community Services Co- 
operative at 105 Ave. and 101 St. is one 
of the few refuges. The “store-front 
agency” houses a drop-in centre for 
those who need a hot meal or a bed im- 
mediately. But it also offers a full range 
of services to help people get back on 
their feet more permanently, everything 
from employment and substance abuse 
resources, to parenting workshops to a 
housing registry that helps negotiate 
with prospective landlords. The co-op 
even has a charter school for 85 students 
who don’t respond well in the regular 
school system. 

Yet despite an impressive effort by its 
staff, often volunteers, funding often falls 
short at Boyle St. There are many days, 
says acting director Michael Cairns, when 
there isn’t even enough food for those who 
drop by for dinner. 

To ease that strain, the U of AMBA 
Students’ Association has jumped to the 
co-op’s aid, forming a partnership to help 
raise funds. While the association has al- 
ways done a variety of charity work, this 
year it has chosen to target the Co-op ex- 
clusively. 

Money is raised primarily through 
bingos, casinos, and a successful recent 
raffle which brought in about $2,200, 
mainly from company mentors. The total 
for the year, says Bethel, should reach 
$2,700. 

On one occasion, the students even 
tried taking advantage of their own fi- 
nancial acumen to turn a profit fora 
good cause. 

“We had an investors club where we 
all bought shares, but it actually didn’t do 
very well,” says Bethel. “At the end of it 
there was about $100, and that went to 
Boyle St.” 


The mass media: 


By Michael Robb 


MBA volunteers are fund-raising for Boyle St. Co-op. 


The association’s assistance has not 
gone unnoticed, or unappreciated, at least 
at the Co-op. Cairns says the inner city 
community isn’t one that receives a lot of 
attention, nor is it one towards which the 
more affluent always feel sympathy. To 
see business students lending support is 
“different,” but encouraging, he says. 
Bringing the two communities together 
“creates an interesting dialogue” and helps 
break down stereotypes associated with 
both poverty and affluence. . 

Bethel is personally well acquainted 
with Boyle St., having spent a summer 


working there, but says he’s pleasantly 
surprised by his fellow students’ commit- 
ment. About 110 MBA students currently 
participate in charity events, and he in- 
tends soon to involve undergraduates as 
well, since one purpose of the partnership 
is to raise student awareness of social 
issues. 

“It’s not just a financial thing—it has 
been so far, but the plans are that we build 
an understanding among business stu- 
dents of some of the social conditions in 
the city...It’s our responsibility as an asso- 
ciation to give them that access.” 

“It’s not that students aren’t interested 
in contributing to these charitable organi- 


zations. A lot of times, when given the 
opportunity, they respond.” 

One reason the association became 
involved in charity work in the first place, 
says MBA student Travis Braithwaite, is to 
recognize that putting something back into 
the community is “an ethic of doing busi- 
ness.” If Bethel has his way, that commit- 
ment will only increase over time. 

“One of the things about Boyle St. is 
that the programs they’ve got are abso- 
lutely phenomenal, but their fund-raising 
infrastructure isn’t all that sophisticated,” 
he says. “So part of our future plan is for 
MBA students to get involved in market- 
ing and planning, and that kind of stuff.” = 


“Stenographers for the rich and powerful?” 


Media guru says the press marginalizes other perspectives 


Media guru Dr. Robert Hackett 


Michael Robb 


anadian journalism is in a state of crisis. 

Ownership of the mass media in 
Canada is so concentrated that some 
voices are effectively being shut out, says 
one of Canada’s foremost media gurus, 
Robert Hackett, a professor at Simon 
Fraser University’s 
School of Commu- 
nication. 

One company 


...With fewer places to work, 


zation have also eroded independent pub- 
lic journalism, accelerating creation of a 
two-tiered information system and the 
growth of an information underclass. 

In Canada, the decline of public broad- 
casting in the era of globalization has been 
dramatic. The Cana- 
dian Broadcasting 
Corporation has lost 
fully a third of its 


owns most of the 
major daily news- 
papers in Canada, 
Hackett told his U 
of A audience last 
week. That kind of 
concentrated corporate power diminishes 
a diversity of views, promoting consumer- 
ism over other social values. For example, 
said Hackett, there is very little genuine 
debate about issues on the pages of the 
major dailies. They have business sections, 
yet no labor sections—much less reporters 
devoted exclusively to labor issues. 
Hackett, a former Killam post-doctoral 
fellow at the U of A, says forces of globali- 


journalists may be compelled to say, 


“Screw it. Why don’t we start our own?” 


budget in the last 10 
years. Local media has 
also been hit, and the 
traditional barriers 
between editorial and 
advertising are crum- 
bling. People in the industry now talk 
about “total newspapering.” 

Sounding like the ‘90s echo of Tom Kent, 
who as head of a royal commission on press 
ownership warned in the early ‘80s of grow- 
ing media concentration, Hackett argues 
freedom of the press today is not, on its own, 
an adequate public philosophy for journal- 
ism. All that does is entrench the concentra- 
tion of media ownership. 


fed en | —_ ta . 
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Hackett had several suggestions. First, 
the press should extend its watchdog role 
to. business and the media itself. Second, 
journalists should examine the ethos of 
objectivity as a normative ideal. That has 
led to a profession duty-bound to inter- 
view the “appropriate sources,” thereby 
shutting out other legitimate voices and 
perspectives. Third, revitalizing public 
broadcasting is essential. That may not 
happen by itself, said Hackett, but with 
fewer places to work, journalists may be 
compelled to say, “Screw it. Why don’t we 
start our own?” Canada, he said, lags be- 
hind the U.S. in its number of alternative 
press voices. 

The public needs to shift its thinking 
about the media, says Hackett. While me- 
dia’s a monopoly now, Hackett envisions 
the benefits that could be derived from 
media designed as a public utility, com- 
mitted to serving as a forum for a diversity 
of opinions. Newspapers, for example, 
could begin to set aside full pages for alter- 
native views. = 


Tina Chang 


Get out that mosquito repellent 


Malaria ‘dilemma’ means the disease could reach the developed world 


By Geoff McMaster 


nyone looking for career inspiration 

may find “a bright and brilliant future” 
in malaria research, says Dr. Robert 
Desowitz, a world expert on 
tropical diseases. 

That’s because cases of 
malaria are rising steadily in 
the Third World and there are 
no effective controls or treat- 
ments to keep the disease in 
check. If current trends con- 
tinue, malaria may also make 
its presence felt in the devel- 
oped world, claims the pro- 
fessor emeritus of tropical 
medicine and medical micro- 
biology, at the University of 
Hawaii. Desowitz was on 
campus last week to deliver 
the annual Strickland Memo- 
rial Lecture in biological sci- 
ences. 

He said researchers 
studying the disease today 
almost invariably recite the 
same ominous “Statistical 


“There are three billion 
people at risk, and 300 


million infected, and of 


these, it’s estimated 
three million will die 


each year. We've come 


to a state now of 


dilemma, where malaria 


is less treatable, and 


there are virtually no 


good drugs, and no 
mantra.” 


“There are three billion 
people at risk, and 300 mil- 
lion infected, and of these, 
it’s estimated three million will die each 


1 


insecticides.’ 


year. We’ve come to a state now of di- 
lemma, where malaria is less treatable, and 
there are virtually no good drugs, and no 
insecticides.” 


Geoff McMaster 


Dr. Robert Desowitz 
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Best Western 
Cedar Park Inn 
5116 Calgary Trail 11145 - 87 Avenue 
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One of the main reasons for this latest 
re-emergence is certain species of mosqui- 
toes, which carry the malaria parasite, 


have become resistant to 
the insecticide DDT, and 
nothing comparable (and 
environmentally safe) has 
been developed to replace 
it. 

Scientists have been 
trying to find a vaccine for 
malaria since 1910, he says, 
but have poured billions of 
dollars into the effort since 
1972, mainly because of the 
loss of insecticide control. 
Despite the huge invest- 
ment, however, a vaccine 
does not appear to be on 
the horizon. There are a 
few preventative or chemo- 
prophylactic drugs avail- 
able which work in the 


short term, such as Lariam 
or Methloquine, but they 
have some disturbing side 
effects. 

Much of Desowitz’s 
lecture focused on the his- 
tory of malaria, since it has 


had a more profound influence on “shap- 
ing the human genome” than perhaps any 
other factor, he says, accounting for racial 
differences in blood composition. 

“There have arisen a whole bunch of 
essential characteristics in our blood that 
have been brought about by the pressure 
of selection that the malaria parasite has 
exerted...the West African black, for exam- 
ple, became completely resistant to infec- 
tion with one type of malaria.” Desowitz 
speculates this resistance may have influ- 
enced the course of slavery, since West 
Africans were able to work in agricultural 
areas where no one else was. 

The point of Desowitz’s historical sur- 
vey, however, was to provide a “vision 
that there seem to be no permanent solu- 
tions, that all of us are in danger, particu- 
larly with changing climate,” since it’s 
clear that “as the ice climbs up and goes 
north, so the mosquitoes will follow.” 

Yet while Desowitz paints a rather 
bleak picture of malaria’s ability to survive 
changing conditions, he is no pessimist. He 
says there is some “very wonderful work” 
going on in biological control, some of it 
right here at the University of Alberta, and 
the search for a vaccine must continue. = 


appointments 


New president at: 
St. Joseph’s College 


Fane: Timothy Scott (csb) has been 
appointed president of St. Joseph’s 
College. Most Rev. Joseph N. MacNeil, 
Archbishop of Edmonton and Chair of the 
Board of St. Joseph’s College, made the 
announcement recently. Scott replaces 
Father George Smith, who is now general 
councillor of the Congregation of Priests of 
St. Basil in Toronto. 

A native of Regina, Scott graduated 
with a French literature BA (University of 
Saskatchewan) and MA (McGill Univer- 
sity) before moving into theological stud- 
ies. He trained at the Toronto School of 
Theology and the Faculté catholique in 
Lyons, France. Scott was ordained in 1984, 
served as campus minister at the U of A, 
then completed graduate work in Sacred 
Scripture at the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
in Rome, where he received a licentiate, 
and Hebrew University in Jerusalem. In 
addition, Scott holds a doctorate in biblical 
theology from Rome’s Gregorian Univer- 
sity, is a member of the Catholic Biblical 
Association and Society of Biblical 
Literature. 

For the past two years, Scott has lec- 
tured at St. Joseph’s College and Newman 
Theological College and published articles 
on pastoral and homiletic themes. = 


To accommodate special guests to the University, reserva- 
tions can be made using the Hotel Authorization Program 
(HAP) form which allows post-payment by the hosting 


These rates are per night and are exclusive of convention 
conference rates which are established by conference/ 
convention organizers. Rates valid to December 31, 1998 


department. 
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CHATEAU LACOMBE 


10111 Bellamy Hill 
Edmonton, AB T5J 1N7 
Ph: (403) 428-6611 
Fax: (403) 420-8379 
1-800-661-8801 
cpcl@chateaulacombe.com 
www.chateaulacombe.com 


Our central downtown 
location is only 10 minutes 
from the University by LRT 
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ADelia. Edmonton 
Centre 


Suite Hotel 


10222 - 102 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 4C5 
Ph: (403) 429-3900 
Fax: (403) 428-1566 
deltaedm@compusmart.ab.ca 
www://deltahotels.com 


All suite property, 
conveniently located in the 
heart of downtown in the 
Eaton Centre Shopping 
Complex 


single/double 
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Sheraton 


Grande Edmonton 


HOTEL 


fa@iSheraton 


10235 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 3E9 
Ph: (403) 428-7111 
Fax: (403) 441-3098 
Toll free: 1-800-263-9030 


Luxury, elegance and comfort 
are combined at the 


Sheraton Grande Edmonton 


We are pleased to announce 
a $7.5 million renovation 
in ‘98 


single/double 
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10620 - 82 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6E 2A7 
Ph: (403) 434-6111 
Fax: (403) 439-1195 
1-888-515-3355 


Complimentary continental 
breakfast, meeting space 
available, walking distance 
to the University 


single/double 
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Paul Lorieau's University Optical ACADEMIC AND SUPPORT STAFF MEMBERS NEEDED 


The terms of office of a number of academic and support staff members serving on GFC standing 
committees, and on committees to which GFC elects members, will expire on June 30, 1998. The GFC 


“ , . 
We value JOE IES and we ll prove dd Nominating Committee is seeking academic and support staff members to fill the following vacancies 


by offering the very best in optical care 


at everyday low prices.” 


433-5500 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


Housing and Food Services 
WD University of Alberta 


“seseee, 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


Lister Hall 
¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 
¢ Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
¢ Internet ready facilities 
* Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
¢ Examination and seminar rooms 
e 


State of the art audiovisual equipment 


Alumni House 
* Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 
Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings 


Theatres and Classrooms 
* State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
¢ Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


for three-year terms beginning July 1, 1998. 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC) - 

2 faculty members who are members of GFC and 
1 Department Chair-at-large. Members must be 
available from 2:00 - 5:00 p.m. on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month, excluding 
summer months. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS, ACADEMIC 
STANDING AND TRANSFER (CAAST) - 2 faculty 
members. Members must be available from 
9:00 am - 12:00 noon on the third Thursday of 
every month, excluding summer months. 


CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC) - 

1 academic or support staff member Members 
must be available from 9:30 - 10:45 a.m. on the 
last Thursday of every month, excluding summer 
months. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE - 3 faculty members 
who are members of GFC. Members must be 
available from 2:00 - 5:00 p.m. on Mondays. 
Nominees must NOT be from the Faculties of 
Education and Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, Faculté Saint-Jean, or the Departments 
of Art and Design or Physics. 


FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE (FDC) - 
1 faculty member. Nominees must NOT be 

from the Faculties of Medicine and Oral Health 
Sciences, Physical Education and Recreation, or 
Science. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE (LC) - 1 support staff 
member. Members must be available from 8:30 - 
10:30 a.m. on the first Thursday of every month, 
excluding summer months. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING COMMITTEE (TLC) - 
2 faculty members. Members must be available 
from 1:00 - 3:00 p.m. on the second Tuesday of 
every month, excluding summer months. 


UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIP 
COMMITTEE (UASC) - 2 faculty members. There 
are no set meeting times. Meetings are held ap- 
proximately twice per year. 


UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING AWARDS COM- 
MITTEE (UTAC) - 1 faculty member. There are no 
set meeting times. Meetings are held approxi- 
mately twice per year. 


ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) - 

1 faculty member to serve as a Regular Member 
and 1 faculty member to serve as an Alternate 
Member Experience with student appeals is 
highly desirable. The busiest time for AAC is from 
August through November, but it may meet occa- 
sionally during the remainder of the year. Appeals 
are often held in the evenings. 


UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD (UAB) - 2 faculty 
members to serve as Alternate Members. Experi- 
ence with student appeals is highly desirable. 
UAB meets on an as-needed basis; therefore, 
availability of members throughout the year is 
desirable. Appeals are often held in the evenings. 


DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEES - 
PANEL - 5 faculty members. 


COUNCIL ON STUDENT LIFE (COSL) - 
2 faculty members. COSL and its subcommittees 
meet at various times throughout the year. 


All nominations, or expressions of interest, 
should be accompanied by a curriculum vitae or 
brief biographical sketch and directed by Friday, 
May 8, 1998 to: Ms. V. Pemberton-Pigott, Coordi- 
nator, GFC Nominating Committee, 2-5 University 
Hall (492-1938; e-mail: val.pemberton@ualberta.ca) 


YOU CAN'T PUTA 
PRICE ON RELIABILITY 


(Fortunately, OASys Reliability is No Extra Cost} 


OASYS Workstations 


$1448 


OASys Winstorm MMX with 
Intel Pentium 166 MMX Processor 


Intel Pentium 166Mhz MMX Proc 

32 MB EDO - 512K Brst Cache - TX Mbr 

3.2 GB Ultra ATA-3 HD - 3.5" Floppy Drv 

24 Speed CD Rom Drive 

Sound Blaster 16 -100 Watt Spkrs 

15* SVGA Digital Monitor - 16” Case 

4 MB EDO ATI 3D Expression Video Card 

2 Button MS Mouse - Keytronic Keyboard 
Internal 56K Voice FaxModem - Windows 95 


Upgrade to 64 MB RAM $70 
Upgrade to Pentium 233 Mhz MMX = $120 
Upgrade to 4.3 GB Hard Drive $40 
Upgrade to Matrox Millenium Il 4 MB $125 


$1938 


OASys Sahara MMX with 
Intel Pentium I] 233 Mhz Processor 


Intel Pentium II 233Mhz Processor 

32 MB SDRAM - 512K Burst Cache - LX Mbr 
4.3 GB Ultra ATA-3 HD - 3.5" Floppy Drive 

32 Speed CD Rom Drive 

Sound Blaster Awe 64 - 180 Watt Stereo Spkrs 
15* SVGA Digital Monitor - 19” ATX Tower Case 
4 MB SGRAM ATI 3D Expression Video Acclrtr 
2 Button Microsoft Mouse - Fujitsu Keyboard 
Internal 56K Voice FaxModem - Windows 95 


Upgrade to 64 MB RAM (2X32MB) $70 
Upgrade to ATX Pentium Il 266Mhz $185 
Upgrade to 6.4 GB Hard Drive $90 


*Pricing above is for University statf and students with valid ID. Prices subject to change without notice. Lease rates based on 36 months, 


and do not include GST. The Intel inside logo, Landesk and Pentium are registered trademarks of Intel Corporation. Microsoft Windows 95 and Windows NT, and Microsoft Mouse are registered trademarks of Microsoft. 


OA Comp Inc - OA Electronics Inc - OA Internet Inc -OA Networking Inc -OA Soft Inc -OA Comp Rental Inc 


EDMONTON, AB _ CALGARY, AB 


Head Office - 430-0811 
OA Soft - 428-8888 


RED DEER,AB  [ORONTO, ON 
403-309-0038 


GROUP INC 


TECHNOLOGY 


YOUR 


PARTNER 


OASYS Servers 


OA SIA87 LEASE 


$2659 


OASys $1000 Server with 
Intel Pentium Pro 180Mhz Processor 


Intel Pentium Pro 180 Mhz Processor 
256K pipeline burst cache ram 

64 MB ECC SIMM RAM 

4.5GB Ultra Wide SCSI III HD / 3.5" Flop. 
Adaptec 2940UW SCSI Controller 

PCI 3 Com 3C905 10/100 Ethernet Card 
24 Speed CD ROM / 2 MB PCI Video 
23° Diamond AT Server Case - 400W PS 
Keytronic Keyboard / Logitech Mouse 
Microsoft Windows NT Certified 


Upgrade PentiumPro 200 Mhz(256k) $450 
Upgrade PentiumPro 200 Mhz(512k) $900 
Upgrade to 9.1 GB Ultra Wide Drive $500 


> co 
OA SMART LEASE 


OASys S2000 Server with 
Intel Pentium Il 233Mhz Processor 


Intel Pentium Il 233 Mhz Processor 

512K pipeline burst cache ram 

64 MB ECC DIMM RAM 

4.5GB Ultra Wide SCSI Ill HD / 3.5* Flop. 
Adaptec 2940UW SCSI Controller 

PCI 3 Com 3C905 10/100 Ethernet Card 
24 Speed CD ROM/ 2 MB PCI Video 

23" Diamond ATX Server Case / 500W PS 
Keytronic Keyboard / Logitech Mouse 
Microsoft Windows NT Certified 


Upgrade to Pentium II 266 Mhz $185 
Upgrade to Pentium Il 300 Mhz $390 
Upgrade to 9.1 GB Ultra Wide Drive $470 


Ask us about OASys RAID options or redundant power supplies! 


403-291-6833 


905-629-3333 
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events 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

Until June 1998 

"An Exquisite and Rational Employment: From 
Early Travel Books to Baedeker Guides.” Hours: Mon- 
day to Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (extended hours 
as posted). B7 Rutherford South. 


FAB GALLERY 

April 5 to 19 

Lynne Crouch, Keith Harder, Eve Koch, Glen 
Semple, Wade Stout, Jim Tanner—“Sight Specific” 
Gallery hours: Tuesday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m,; 
Sunday, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday, Monday and 
Statutory holidays, closed. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until May 2 

"Laughter is the Best Medicine—The Art of the 
Cartoon”—a light hearted look at life through the work 
of thirteen local artists who are members of The Car- 
toonists’ Union. Hours: Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m.; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 5 to 8 p.m. (sub- 
ject to availability of volunteers). Information: 492-8428 

- or 492-4211. Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 

April 

An art exhibit of oil paintings done by world re- 
nowned artist Sr. Immolata Meyen will be displayed 
in the main corridor of St. Joseph's College. 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one 
week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or 
e-mail at public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ALBERTA CENTRE FOR WELL-BEING 

April 16, 7 to 8:30 p.m. 

Wojtek J. Chodzko-Zajko, Associate Professor, 
Kent State University, and Founding Editor of the 
Journal of Aging and Physical Activity, “Promoting 
Physical Activity Among Older Persons: The WHO 
Guidelines—Implications for Canadian Society.” 
Tickets are $15. Information and registration: 
497-5000. Grant MacEwan Community College. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

April 8, 11 a.m. 

Julian Davies, President and CEO, TerraGen 
Diversity Inc., “How Bacteria Become Resistant to An- 
tibiotics.” Sponsored by Alberta Heritage Foundation 
for Medical Research. Bernard Snell Hall, Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 

April 17, 3 p.m. 

Walter Neupert, Institute fur Physiologische 


Chemie, University of Munich, “The Making of a Mito- 


chondrion.” Sponsored by Alberta Heritage Founda- 
tion for Medical Research and the Faculty of Science. 
1-60 Chemistry East Building. 


Ecology Seminar Series 

April 3, noon 

Samantha Song, “Edge in the Boreal Forest: Boon 
or Bane for Birds.” M-229 Biological Sciences Centre. 


Molecular Biology and Genetics Research Group 

April 3, 4 p.m. 

Richard Wozniak, “Bridging the Gap Between 
the Nuclear Pore Complex and Soluble Transport 
Factors.” G-116 Biological Sciences Centre. 

April 9, 4 p.m. 

William Brook, Medical Biochemistry, University 
of Calgary, “Mechanisms Controlling Axis Formation 
in Drosophila Limb Development.” G-116 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
(EDMONTON) 

April 20, 7 p.m. 

Joan Snyder, Grande Prairie Regional College, 
“Sustainable Development in Forestry.” Information: 
430-5383. All women University graduates are wel- 
come. Faculty Club. 


CENTRE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 

April 21, 7:30 p.m. 

Albie Sachs, Jude of the Constitutional Court 
of South Africa, “Equality Jurisprudence in the South 
African Constitutional Court.” McLennan Ross Hall 
(Room 231/237), Law Building. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

April 3, 8 p.m. 

Music at Convocation Hall Series. Piano Trio fea- 
turing Martin Riseley, violin, Tanya Prochazka, cello, 
and Stéphane Lemelin, piano. Admission:$7/adult, 
$5/student/senior. Convocation Hall. 

April 4, 7 p.m. 

Northern Alberta Honor Band Concert with the 
University of Alberta Symphonic Wind Ensemble. 
Fordyce Pier, director. Convocation Hall. 

April 5, 3 p.m. 

The University of Alberta Concert Band Concert. 
William H. Street, director. Admission: $7/adult, $5/ 
student/senior. Convocation Hall. 

April 5, 8 p.m. 

The University of Alberta Symphony Orchestra 
Concert. Malcolm Forsyth conductor. Program will 
include works by Wagner, Rachmaninoff, and Elgar. 
Performance will include the University of Alberta 
Madrigal Singers, the University of Alberta Concert 
Choir, and the winner of the 1998 Department of 
Music Piano Concerto Competition. Admission: 
$15.adults, $10 students/seniors. Winspear Centre for 
Music. 

April 6, 8 p.m. 

Marc Couroux, piano recital. Admission: $10/ 
adults, $5/students/seniors. Convocation Hall. 

April 6, 8 p.m. 

The Grant MacEwan Community College and the 
University of Alberta Jazz Bands Concert. Raymond 
Baril and Tom Dust, director. Information: 497-4436. 
Admission: $7/adult, $5/student/senior. John L. Haar 
Theatre, Grant MacEwan Community College. 

April 8, 8 p.m. 

The University of Alberta Symphonic Wind En- 
semble. Fordyce Pier, director. Admission: $7/adult, 
$5/student/senior. Convocation Hall. 


COMPUTING SCIENCE 

April 6, 3:30 p.m. 

Johnny W. Wong, Professor of Computer Sci- 
ence, University of Waterloo, “Information Delivery 
Using Multicast.” 112 V-Wing. 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
RISK MANAGEMENT 

April 17, 3 p.m. 

Don Bursill, Director, Australian Cooperative 
Research Centre on Water Quality and Treatment, 
“Water Down Under: Is It Safe to Drink?” 2F 1.04 
(Classroom D), Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


HISTORY AND CLASSICS 

April 3, 3 p.m. 

William Weber, Professor of History, CalState 
Long Beach, “Musical Life and the Beau Monde in 
Eighteenth-Century London.” 2-58 Tory Building. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR QUALITATIVE 
METHODOLOGY 

April 20 to 22 

Data Analysis Workshop. Instructors: Lyn 
Richards & Jan Morse 

April 23 to 24 

NUD*IST Trainer's Workshop. Instructor: Lyn 
Richards. 

Information: 492-8778 or visit the website: 
http://www.ualberta.ca/~iiqm 


PHILOSOPHY 

April 17, 3:30 p.m. 

Paul Bartha, Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, “No One Knows the Date or 
the Hour: An Unorthodox Application of Rev. Bayes 
Theorem.” 4-29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

April 16, 6:30 p.m. 

Wendy Rodgers and Diane Britton, “Lifestyle 
Changes vs. Dieting for Health and Well-Being.” 
E-120 Van Vliet Centre. 


PHYSICS 

April 9, 2 p.m. 

Paul Davis, UCLA, “Teleseismic Tomography of 
Continental Rifts.” V-129 V-Wing. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

April 3, 3:30 p.m. 

Loren Kline, “Calcitonin Gene-Related Peptide 
and Gall Bladder Motility.” 207 Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

April 9, 12:30 p.m. 

Uldis Silins, “Temperature Dependence of 
Whole-Tree Bending Characteristics and Sapwood 
Damage During Static Bending of Lodgepole Pine. 
2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


" 


[mfr COPY (nl 


Your Full Service Copy Centre 


11153 - 87 Avenue 
(Next to Earls) 
Phone: Fax: 
439-4252 431-0332 


Ph restiese™' 


High Speed B/W & Accent Color Copying e through 
* Full Color Laser Copying European 
* Desktop Publishing & Typesetting alternatives; 
* Computer Disk Printouts From Most Programs . heat, massage; 
+ Full Color Printing From Disk » chirogymnastics 


Transparencies (B/W & Full Color) 

Cerlox Binding + Folding + Laminating 
Business Cards 

Custom Rubber Stamps 

Wide Selection of Paper 

Self Serve Copying From 7¢/copy 

P.O.# required for work charged to the U of A 


-and interferential 
electro-therapy. 


Maria Krieg 
11610-75. Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
Oe (403) 436-8059 
q #118186 
Check: your-benefit plan. for: coverage. 


ETOTAL CARE FO R 
SP INE 


Hours Of Operation: 
Monday - Friday 7:30 am - 6:00 pm 
10:00 am - 4:00 pm 


Saturday 


Closed on Sundays and Holidays BACK & 


Catherine M. Fletcher vv. 


=z 
DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our NEW Hours are: 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


EUROPE... 


"European Introduction" Tour - Insight Tours 


7 days 


from S$ 820.00 


* Ask about the "Experience Europe" discount. 
Exclusive to U of A faculty and staff. Other tours also available. 


.Experience the Diversity 


g * Senate Travel does not charge service fees. 
We continue to offer free, professional travel counselling. 
"SENATE TRAVEL 


i UNIVERSITY TRAVEL SERVICES PH: aA02- PS/50Qa 
S006 HUB Mall 


Condominium 


: features: 


* Marble foyer 

9’ ceiling 

Crown moulding in great room 
Gas fireplace 

Air-conditioned 

In-floor radiant heating 
Custom-designed kitchen by 
MSB Kitchen Design 

8 appliances 

Ceramic flooring in ensuite 
In-suite laundry & storage 
Terrace is plumbed with water & gas 
In-garage storage room 


SVesidence Data: 


* Suite Area: 2078 sq. ft. 
¢ Balcony Area: 565 sq. ft 
Total Living Area: 2643 sq. ft. 
Style: 2 bedrooms + den 
Exposure: West, facing crescent park 
Parking: 2 underground stalls included 


KN tok James RR cal Estate Ltd. 


Contact Kick James at 434-1478 to arrange viewing by appointment. 


11640 — 79 Avenue 


Similar projects coming soon to other 
prestigious mature neighbourhoods 
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INNOVATION PLUS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 


RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS 


renovations 
additions 
new homes 


Relax and Enjoy the 
Comfortable Intimate 
Atmosphere of 

La Casa Ticino Restaurant 


8327 - 112 Street 


JACK ROTH 
434-0923 


ARTranslation Inc. 
Translation & Editing Services 


Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 


POWER GAMING 


SYSTEM SYSTEM 


Pll = AGP + LX 6MB 3DFX VIDEO 


32 MB RAM , 512k Cache, 3.0 GB Hard 32MB RAM, 512k Cache, 40GB 
Drive, 2MB AGPI Video, 24XCD-ROM. Hard Drive, 6MB 3DFX PCI Video, 
16 Bit Sound card, Speakers, 33 6 24XCD-ROM, creative labs SB 16, 
Fax/Modem, Tower case, Keyboard, Speakers, Keyboard, tower case, 


| SYSTEM 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
| 32 MB RAM ,512k Burst Cache, 3.5 
Floppy. 3.0GB+ Hard Drive, PCI 
Video, 24X CD-ROM, tower case, 16 
Bit Sound Card, Speakers, 14° 
Monitor, Keyboard, & mouse 


P 200 MMX $949 
P 233 MMX $999 


P If 233 > 1799 PII 233 1899 


P 233 MMX $1399 P 233 MMX 1549 


Pll 266 $1499 _P || 266 > 1899 P |i 266 1999 


SOUTH SIDE 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South T6E 1R7 
WEST END 6711 - 177 Street Callingwood square T5T 4K3_— | 


Ph# 435-5550 Fax# 439 - 0383) 


Ph# 483-9443 Faxi# 486 - 6171 


Free - $7,200.00 


{ Recent federal budget proposals will provide beneficiaries of 

| egistered Education Savings Plans with grants worth up to $7200.00 
t 
i 
i 


Attend this informative seminar to see how you and your 
family can benefit from this and other 


education funding plans. 


For details on the dates and times of these educational 
seminars please call: 


Regal Capital Planners Ltd. 
#214, 8657-51 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta T6E 6A8 


Phone: 468-4580 


REGA\. 
CAPITAL 
PLANNERS 
LTD. 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


FACULTY POSITIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND 
AUDIOLOGY 


The Department of Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology at the University of Alberta invites applications 
for faculty positions. Due to past and impending re- 
tirements, three tenure-track positions are currently 
available. Applicants eligible for Alberta Heritage 
Foundation or Medical Research appointments are 
also encouraged to apply. AHFMR funds scholars in 
health-related research; appointments can be at ei- 
ther the junior or senior level and permit the holder 
to focus primarily on research. Appropriate candi- 
dates may be eligible through AHFMR for both salary 
and establishment grants. Qualified candidates must 
hold a PhD degree in speech-language pathology or 
a related discipline. Evidence of research and teach- 
ing potential are required, and eligibility for certifica- 
tion by the Canadian Association of Speech-Lan- 
guage Pathologists and Audiologists and/or the 
American Speech-Language-Hearing Association is 
desirable. All appointees will conduct research, 
teach courses, and supervise masters and doctoral 
student research in their areas of expertise. 

The following areas of expertise are sought: 
Acquired neurogenic communication disorders in 
adults associated with aphasia, traumatic brain in- 
jury, and dementia; normal and disordered aspects of 
voice and resonance; speech and hearing science 
{including anatomy and physiology of the speech 
mechanism and the hearing and vestibular systems; 
principles and measurement of sound; speech acous- 
tics and perception); child language development 
and disorders (specialization in the area of early lan- 
guage development desirable). The Department is 
located in historic and renovated facilities within the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. Department 
members teach and supervise students in three 
graduate programs: (1) an entry-level master’s de- 
gree in speech-language pathology (MSLP-B degree); 
(2) aresearch master’s degree in speech-language 
pathology (MSc) for speech-language clinicians; and 
(3) an interdisciplinary PhD degree program in Reha- 
bilitation Science offered through the Faculty. The 
Department operates an in-house clinic in which 
MSLP-B students have their initial practicum place- 
ments. Close working relationships exist with com- 
munity-based programs in speech-language pathol- 
ogy. Also housed within the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine are the Departments of Occupational 
Therapy and Physical Therapy, the Centre for Studies 
in Clinical Education and the Rehabilitation Research 
Centre. Potential research collaboration with Univer- 
sity colleagues is also available through interdiscipli- 
nary research centres such as the Centre for Geron- 
tology, the Centre for Health Promotion Studies, the 
Centre for Research in Child Development, the JP Das 
Developmental Disabilities Centre, and the Bioethics 
Centre. Rank and salary will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Consideration of appli- 
cations will commence April 1, 1998 and applications 
will be accepted until positions are filled. 

Please apply by sending a curriculum vitae, 
reprints or preprints of publications best represent- 
ing your research, names of three referees and a 
statement of teaching and research interests to: 


notices 


Please e-mail notices to public.affairs@ualberta.ca. 
Notices should be received by 3 p.m. one week prior to 
publication. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

The Department of Anthropology is hosting a 
retirement party honoring: Dr. Michael Asch, Darlene 
Bagstad, Dr. David Bai, Dr. Ruth Gruhn, Dr. Carl Urion 
and Dr. David Young, April 24, 5 p.m. in Lister Hall 
Banquet Room. Tickets are $15.00 and can be pur- 
chase from the Department office, 13-15 Tory, 
492-3879. 
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CANDELIER 
SALE! 


Entire Stock 50% Off (except cards) 
Selected Blank Cards 50% Off 


In the Centre of HUB Mall ¢ 433-7615 


Dr. Albert Cook, Dean 

Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
3-48 Corbett Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Canada T6G 2G4 

Phone: 403-492-5991 

Fax: 403-492-1626 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. As an employer 
we welcome diversity in the workplace and encour- 
age applications from all qualified women and men, 
including Aboriginal peoples, persons with disabili- 
ties, and members of visible minorities. 


TECHNOLOGY TRAINING OFFICER 


Learning Systems at the University of Alberta is 
seeking a full-time Technology Training Officer, for a 
two year contract, with the possibility of renewal. 
The incumbent will take responsibility for a wide 
range of training initiatives, that are delivered in part- 
nership with other campus units, and that promote 
and support the Learning Systems Technology Train- 
ing Program for University of Alberta students, fac- 
ulty and staff (see http://www.ualberta.ca/TRAINING/ 
techtofc.htm). In addition, the Technology Training 
Officer is responsible for the day to day operation of 
the Technology Training Centre, located in Cameron 
Library. The Centre consists of three fully equipped 
labs, connected to an NT 4.0 server with high speed 
links to other campus computing services and the 
Internet (see http://www.ualberta.ca/TRAINING/ 
ttc.htm). 

Requirements: . 

degree or diploma in education, library or 

information science, or related discipline 

experience in program development and 
delivery, including alternate delivery, for adult 
learners 

* — working knowledge of computer hardware, soft- 
ware and networks, sufficient to provide first 
level support to instructors and trainees 
understanding of basic management processes, 
including budgeting, financial management and 
recruiting 

evidence of ongoing professional development 

and involvement 

Salary: Commensurate with experience, starting 
from $32, 970 

Closing date: April 15, 1998 

To apply, please send a letter, current resume 
and names of three references to: 

Grace Romanow 

Executive Assistant 

Office of Associate VP (Learning Systems) 

1-3 University Hall 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Fax: (403) 492-1439 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. As an employer 
we welcome diversity in the workplace and encour- 
age applications from all qualified women and men, 
including Aboriginal peoples, persons with disabili- 
ties, and members of visible minorities. 


TRAVELLING TO EUROPE? 
LEASE A NEW CAR 
3709* 


FOR AS LOW AS 


Pick nh ¢$ 
Amsterdam 23 
Frankfurt Add. day 

Zurich: TAX FREE 


$925 add. day $23 *FRANCE 


for a 17 doy term including zero-deductible insurance and 
unlimited mileage. Minimum age 18. Long-term available up to 
6 months. 


Lynn Stefanson Western Canada Representative 
Tel/Fax: (403) 328-4386 Call Collect Agent’s enquiries welcome 


RENAULT EURODRIVE 
l'Europe en Lib ae" 


card & gift 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$44,000 to $695,000. Ask for Connie Kennedy, condo 
specialist/consultant, 25 years expertise. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

THE GALLERIA - Luxurious penthouse condo, 
furnished/unfurnished, 2,690 square feet, 3 bed- 
rooms. Spacious living room and dining room for 
formal entertaining. $2,000/month. Immediate. 
Janet, 441-6441. 

EXECUTIVE CONDO with gorgeous river valley 
view. Victoria Plaza. Two bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, 
$1,800/month. Immediate. Janet, 441-6441. 

NEAR UofA - delightful two storey, three bed- 
room furnished home with hardwood floors. Formal 
dining room. Upstairs laundry, 1 1/2 baths. Only 4 1/2 
blocks to University, hospital. $1175/month. July 1, 
1998 for one year. Janet, 441-6441. 

LONDON, UK - Vacation/sabbatical. Choice of 
four apartments, sleep 2-6, in Ealing, W5. Rentals 
from £265 for two persons. ETB/LTB inspected. E- 
mail: clarendon.house@LineOne.net 

GORGEOUS UNIVERSITY AREA HOMES. Furnish- 
ings available. Possible rent-to-own. Email: aurora@ 
planet.eon.net, (403) 465-9715. 

SALTSPRING ISLAND, B.C. SPRING GETAWAY - 
oceanfront three bedroom home, fireplace, private 
beach, walking trails. (604) 739-8590. 

APARTMENT - THREE ROOMS PLUS KITCHEN, 
bathroom. Walk in lower level of Christian family 
home. Quiet location, 20 minutes from University. 
Single occupancy, $450.00 includes utilities. Avail- 
able immediately. Please call 434-6022. 

BEAUTIFUL 1 1/2 STOREY HOME in old 
Strathcona. Three bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths. Many up- 
grades. Double garage. 12/18/24 month lease avail- 
able. From $855.00. Please call 461-8381. 

ONE BEDROOM - COLLEGE PLAZA. Beautiful 
view, close to University. Swimming pool. Available 
May 1 - August 31, 1998. $450/month. 433-7949. 

SPACIOUS THREE BEDROOM BUNGALOW - July- 
August. Nonsmoker. Only 10 minute walk to Univer- 
sity. 439-3223. 

EXECUTIVE CONDO, 10809 Saskatchewan Drive. 
Two bedrooms, two bathrooms, quiet adult building. 
Balcony view of downtown. No smoking/pets. 

June 15. $987/month. 439-0675. 

SUMMER IN MONTREAL - shared apartment 
available May 1-July 31. Heart of downtown Mon- 
treal, walking distance to McGill University and all 
amenities. E-mail: lwilso2@po-box.mcgill.ca, 492- 
4926. 

HOUSE IN MILLWOODS - fully furnished. Three 
bedrooms. Available from September for one year. 
No smoking, no pets. $730/month. 469-9026. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
AHassle-free@ property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101-364 
Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

UNIQUE EXECUTIVE TOWNHOUSE CONDO - 
overlooking Victoria Golf Course. Two storey, two 
bedrooms. $189,900. Call Janet, Gordon W.R. King 
and Associates, 441-6441. 

WAKINA DRIVE - discover the serenity of this 
four bedroom, two storey located in a quiet cul-de- 
sac. Warm inviting interior. Enhanced by three fire- 
places, new hardwood flooring, sunny upgraded 
kitchen. Great for entertaining. $209,900. Call 


DR. JOHN COLTER TO RECEIVE HONORARY DEGREE 

The University of Western Ontario will award an 
honorary doctor of science to Dr. John Colter, profes- 
sor emeritus and international expert on viruses, 
June 11, 1998. A former chair of biochemistry (1961- 
87), Colter led the department to its reputation as 
the pre-eminent biochemistry department in 
Canada. More than 80 PhD or postdoctoral students 
training in the department under his tenure now 
occupy faculty positions in universities across North 
America. 

Under his leadership, the department was the 
site for the first protein crystallography laboratory in 
the country, and is the base for the Protein Engineer- 
ing Network of Centres of Excellence, one of the 
most successful in Canada. Colter will address gradu- 
ates of UWO from the Faculty of Science. 


Janet, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 
441-6441. 

UNIVERSITY AREA - two bedroom. Hardwood. 
Appraised $82,000, sell $75,000. (403) 465-9715. 
Email: aurora@planet.eon.net 

RIVERWIND AT SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE - 
upscale, three bedroom condo, spacious balconies 
overlooking gorgeous river valley, city skyline. Hi- 
tech soundproof window system. Near all amenities. 
For info, Alice Mah, 413-8096, Alice Mah Realty Inc. 

WALK TO UNIVERSITY from this luxury main level 
suite with two bedrooms plus den. Unique brick pa- 
tio faces south. Clean and bright. Two underground 
parking stalls. Robert Moshansky, Re/Max, 438-7000. 

GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS - you can bike to the 
University from this prestigious neighborhood. Two 
bungalows for sale, 2000 plus square feet. West and 
south facing backyards. Easy access to the city 
centre. Marjorie King, 483-7170, Prudential Spencer. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

MATURE PROFESSIONAL requires furnished, one- 
bedroom apartment or suite for 4-12 months com- 
mencing May 1, 1998. Please call 492-7974. 

RESPONSIBLE MARRIED COUPLE - nonsmokers, 
looking to housesit. August-December (flexible). Law 
student, references. Heather, 435-1043. 

FREE HOUSESITTING by a quiet, professional, 
non-smoking couple. (Love pets but don’t have any). 
Available immediately for summer, fall, or longer. Call 
Pam, 477-8790. 

WILL HOUSESIT - reputable graduate student, 
nonsmoker. Available immediately (also year round). 
Full references eagerly provided. Robyn, 436-2006. 

NEW FACULTY MEMBER and spouse looking to 
purchase house. 1000-1700 square feet, in good 
shape, Belgravia/Windsor Park. Consider selling 
privately. John, 433-0300 or Sheila, 433-2546. No 
agents please. 

MATURE FEMALE available to housesit in your 
home. Available May 1 for the summer months. Call 
Marilyn at 430-6309, daytime. 

SINGLE, FEMALE WRITER seeks smoke/dog free, 
quiet 2-bedroom; rent/utilities under $500/month. 
Late April. Sharon, 430-0538. 

RETIRED NON-SMOKING COUPLE would like 
to housesit for reasonable rent. May - August. 

Ron, 483-2542. 

NEW FULL PROFESSOR, Department of English, 
seeking furnished accommodation, near University, 
6-12 month period. Please call Stephen Slemon, 
492-7846, or 465-3303. 

BUSINESS EXECUTIVE requires fully furnished 
2-3 bedroom house for one year, starting May or 
June 1998. Alex, 436-3399. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM - editing, desktop documents, 
medical terminology, on campus. Donna, 922-3091. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man NAIT. Complete interior/exterior residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/ 
electrical. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

HOMEBODIES HOUSE WATCH & PET CARE. Pets, 
plants, mail, mow, we do it all when you go. Licensed, 
bonded, insured. References. 486-7880. 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon W. R. King 


“The Experience 
Team” 


Leading-Edge 
Computer Support 
Oo 


Specialists in: 

e Residential Real Estate 

e Executive Relocations 

e Exec. Property Management 

e Short/Long Term Leases 

0 

Website; 

http://www. gordonwrking-assoc.com 
Email: Janet: jennfra@compusmart.ab.ca 

Gordon: kinggo@compusmart.ab.ca 
Fax: Bus. (403) 483-4943 
Tel: Bus. (403) 441-6441 


Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


mnecennee Real Estate Corp.---------- 
10715 - 157 St. Edmonton AB T5P 2V9 


A. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 
FOR RETIREMENT 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 


1015 MetroNet Tower 
10250 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 3P4 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 


Independent and Objective Advice 
Without Product Sales 


Initial Consultation Without Cost or Obligation 


Our last winners are Laurie Simonson (Biochemistry) 
and Margaret Dolezal (Oral Health Sciences) who won 
tickets to the Edmonton Symphony Orchestra’s 
Spanish Pops on Friday, April 3 at 8 p.m. and Valerie 
Henitiuk who won tickets to Maxim Philippov's oP ALBERTA 


piano concerto on Sunday, April 5 at 2 p.m. 


Thanks to the Edmonton Symphony Orchestra for 
making this giveaway possible. 

Thanks to everyone who participated in our 90th 
Anniversary celebrations. 


EdMONTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1998/99 SEASON 


Our 1998/99 Season 
Flas Been Announced 


SuDscrIbE RIGHT AWAY TO GUARANTEE SEATS 
IN THE POpulAR WINSPEAR CENTRE |!!! 


¢ Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 
Boris Belkin, violin 
Symphony under the Sky 
Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition 
Liona Boyd 
Natalie MacMaster 

Leahy 


CALL FOR A BROCHURE 428-1414 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS WILL BE PROCESSED AFTER May 31, 1998 
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By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


e remembers gathering his play- 
mates around him every day, slate 
and chalk in hand. He would sit 
them down and teach again what they 
had just learned in school. He was a wise, 
doting instructor, all of six, and they were 
his quiet, respectful pupils, eager to 
please. 
Dixie Maluwa-Banda knew teaching 
would someday be a 


“What is AIDS?” big part of his life. 
——_————_ What he didn’t real- 
A flutter of hands go ize was that it would 
—————————— turn into a matter of 
upandheselectsa life and death. 
Sr ee Fast forward 
student to answer. about 20 years toa 
high-school class in 
“American idea of Malawi. In this south- 
———_————— eastern African coun- 
discouraging sex,” try, surrounded by 
—_—————_ Zambia, Tanzania 
Says the teen. and Mozambique, an 


animated discussion 
is going on. Someone asks the teacher 
what the Christian response to AIDS is. 
“What is AIDS?” replies a probing 
Maluwa-Banda. A flutter of hands go up 
and he selects a student to answer. 


“American idea of discouraging sex,” 
says the teen. 

Maluwa-Banda is astonished. When 
most students nod in agreement, he is 
saddened. 

He remembers thinking “It’s time to 
rescue them.” 

This determination to do something 
eventually led him across the ocean to 
a PhD program at the U of A anda 
counseling practicum at the University 
of Alberta Hospitals. 

Here he saw the faces of people with 
AIDS, their bodies too hollow to hold 
even hope. Uncomfortable at first, 
wondering whether his clients would 
accept a counselor from a different cul- 
ture, Maluwa-Banda found them to be, in 
fact, very supportive. 

“I know times I have cried with my 
clients and I’ve told them it is okay to 
cry...[And] there have been times when, 
literally, we all had nothing to say. We 
would just sit there in silence. And to me, 
I thought nothing was happening,” says 
Maluwa-Banda. The feedback indicated 
otherwise. “They told me ‘Those‘mo- 
ments of silence were wonderful.'I 
needed such moments.’ ” 

Maluwa-Banda will bring these expe- 
riences back to Malawi where an esti- 


mated 12 per cent of the population is HIV 
positive and people between 15 and 24 
make up one quarter of all AIDS cases. 

It’s not an easy issue to approach ina 
predominantly Christian country where 
sexuality and sex education are taboos, 
says Maluwa-Banda. He first wanted to 
study adolescent sexuality and HIV/ AIDS 
in Malawi several years ago while com- 
pleting his master’s degree at Brandon 
University in Manitoba. But at the time, 
the Ministry of Education in his homeland 
said it was “too sensitive an issue” and 
rejected his proposal. 

Now, five years later, the Malawi gov- 
ernment can no longer ignore the statistics. 

With a population of 11 million, Ma- 
lawi has one of the highest rates of HIV 
infection in the world. In 1994, an average 
25 people became infected, six developed 
AIDS and five died from it every hour. 
Today, Maluwa-Banda estimates the death 
rate from AIDS has more than doubled. 

He cites a number of contributing fac- 
tors: a 60 per cent illiteracy rate, an ineffec- 
tive media campaign targeted only to- 
wards adults, and certain cultural groups 
who believe in and still practice polygamy. 

But it’s the lack of a formal sex-educa- 
tion program in schools that Maluwa- 
Banda wants to change. While a health 
officer does make presentations on AIDS, 
sessions are infrequent and there’s no one 
on staff to answer questions outside these 
sessions. Teachers are neither trained nor 
inclined to discuss teen-aged sexuality. 

Maluwa-Banda doesn’t want to break 
these taboos. He wants to smash them into 
oblivion. 

He’s heading back to Malawi soon to 
conduct his research, armed with a $20,000 
Africa Dissertation Internship Award from 
the Rockefeller Foundation in New York 
and a $3,200 grant from the vice-president 
academic’s Endowment Fund for the 
Future (Support of International Develop- 
ment Activities.) 


* 12 percent of the Malawi population is HIV 
positive 

+ 25 per cent of AIDS cases occur in youth between 
15 and 24 : 

+ AG60 per cent illiteracy rate, ineffective media 
campaigns, cultural practices of polygamy, and 
lack of sex education in 
AIDS crisis 

* Dixie Maluwa-Banda is on leave from the 
University of Malawi to complete his PhD at the 
U of A on adolescent sexuality and HIV/AIDS in 
Malawi 

+ The Rockefeller Foundation contributed $20,000 
to Maluwa-Banda’s research 


+ He expects to complete his work by 2000 and will 
return to Malawi to help the government set up 
AIDS awareness programs in high schools 


» quick » facts 


Meanwhile, the health and education 
ministries in Malawi eagerly await his 
findings. They plan to base an AIDS 
awareness program for high school 
students on his research. And when he 
returns to his faculty position at the 
University of Malawi, he will incorporate 
his data in courses he teaches for second- 
ary-school teachers. 

The taboos do not have much longer 
to live.» 


Schools contribute to the 
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